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Tremendous Power of Air. 

The tornado that recently passed over La- 
peer county, Michigan, was the most violent 
ever experienced in that.State. The damage 
to houses, barns, fences, and forests is very 
great. The heaviest loss will be the destruc- 
tion of the valuable pine, and other timber 
in its course. So great was the force of the 
whirlwind, that nothing could withstand it. 
The giants of the forest, which have with- 
stood the storms of a hundred years, were 
wrenched from their firm roots and tossed 
about like straws, Even stumps, firmly em- 
bedded in mother earth, were torn up and 
carried many rods, Old logs which had lain 
upon the ground for years, were disturbed 
and torn from their resting places.’ The air 
was literally filled with fence rails, limbs of 
trees, boards, rafters, shingles, &c., which 
were lifted to an immense hight. Thecourse 
of the whirlwind was in a nearly east direc- 
tion, ranging from twenty rods to half a mile 
in width, and making a clean sweep as it 
went. In some places even the culverts 
across the roads were torn up by the tornado, 
and the roads generally were filled up with a 
promiscuous assortment of timber and rub- 
bish of all kinds. An eye witness says that 
the whirlwind presented a most singular ap- 
pearance. He says the wind wouldrise in an 
immense whirl, drawing up rails, limbs of 
trees, boards, leaves, dirt, &., to a great 
hight, when suddenly it would seem to drop 
again to the earth, and feed itself with a new 
supply of such things as were movable, and 
again rise, carrying up with it substances of 
great weight. 

——_— + > + 
Taking Inrpressions of Natural Objects. 

M. Loosey, the Austrian Consul-General, 
recently presented to the New York Farm- 
ers’ Club, a book containing several beauti 
ful and striking impressions of plants and 
flowers, which have been taken by a singular 
process discovered in the Imperial printing 
establishment in Vienna. If the original, of 
whicha copy isto be taken, be a plant, flow- 
er, insect, or any vegetable substance, it is 
placed between a copper and lead plate, 
brought close together with screws, when two 
heavy rollers are passed over them. The 
original leaves itself impressed on the lead 
pla te with its whole surface. 

If the colors are applied to the lead, asin 
printing copper plate, a striking resemblance 
is got in one impression ; but ifa great num- 
ber of copies be required, the lead plate will 
not give it, on account of its softness. Ifthe 
impressions are to be printed on a typograph- 
ical press, itis stereotyped from the lead 
plate, and as many copies produced as may 
be required. Ifit is to be multiplied by cop- 
per-plate. printing, the galvanizing process is 
had recourse to. The originals are covered 
by dissolved gutta percha, which, when re- 
moved, is covered with a solution of silver— 
thns rendering it fit for a matrix for galvan 
ic multiplication. 

cn i. ie ee 

The London 4riizan has published Lieut. 
Maury’s Map of the Atlantic Course for 
Steamers, for avoiding collisions. 
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? The accompanying engraving is a vertical 
section of the water wheel of Henry Van 
Dewater, ofthecity of Albany, N.Y., embrac- 
ing an improvement on his patent of October 
18538, for which he has just taken measures 
to secure a patent. 

The improvement consists. first, in the em- 
ployment of a concave guide at the lower 
part of the casing underneath the wheel, in 
combination with a gate which surrounds it, 
to regulate the discharge of water from the 
casing or wheel. Second, in the employment 
of a peculiar gate and a series of shutes 
made and arranged to admit the requisite 
quantity of water to the wheel. Third, in 
surrounding the wheel with a chamber (filled 
with water) which, in connection with the 
peculiar form of the buckets, makes the wa- 
ter exert an upward pres-ure to relieve the 
bearing step of the weigh; of the wheel. 

Ais the cylindrical casing of the wheel, 
which may be made of cast iron. It is se- 
cured in its upright position by the rods, aa, 
to a,flanch, B, underneath the casing. This 
flanch is placed at the lower part of the 
guide or deflector, C, which is of a concave 
conical form, and projects upwards a suitable 
distance within the casing, A. On the upper 
end of this guide is the step or bearing of 
the wheel shaft. This step is secured by an 
upright ledge, 4. Within the lower part of 
the casing there is a rim or band, E, which 
forms a gate. This gate works snugly with- 
in the casing, and has four vertical rods, ¢ c, 
(two shown,) attached to it at opposite points, 
The upper ends of these rods are connected 


to cross bars, F. to which vertical racks, d d, 
are attached ; these gear with the piniong, e e, 
at the end of adrum, G. Within the casing, 
A, and directly above the guide, C, is the 
wheel. H. It is fitted between lateral flanch- 
es, ff, which thus form a chamber or recess, 
g, around the wheel. The top and bottom 
edges of the buckets are radial with the 
wheel, and the intermediate points are grad- 
ually curved, so as to leave the spaces be- 
tween the upper edges of the buckets wider 
than the-spaces between the lower ends; the 
figure shows the form of the buckets, Di- 
rectly above the wheel there is a fixed se- 
ries of shutes or guides, 7, which are placed 
directly over the buckets, 4. The shutes are 
of aspiral form conforming to that of the 
buckets, and at the mouth of each there is a 
slide, 7, connected to a circular rim, I, which 
encompasses the shaft, D. These slides, j, 
form, the gate above the wheel. J J aretwo 
vertical racks attached to the upper surface 
of the rim, I Two pinions ina drum (not 
shown) gear into. these racks. By turning 
the drum, these pinions operate the racks, J 
J, and thus raise or lower the slides, 7. ac- 
cording to the direetion the drum is turned. 
By turning the drum, G, the pinions, e e, 
take into the racks, d d, and elevate or low- 
er the lower gate, E. The water from the 
flume flows into the upper part of the casing, 
and the slides, 7, being wpen, it passes in and 
fills the entire casing, and is directed tangen- 
tially against the buckets of the wheel, the 
quantity being regulated by the guides and 
slides, As the spaces between the lower 
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edges of the buckets are narrower than those 
between the upper ones, the water presses 
upward to a certain degree against the under 
surfaces of the buckets, and thus relieves the 
under step of the shaft, D, from top weight, 
thereby decreasing the friction. The sur- 
rounding water in the recess, g, acts upon 
the wheel when at work. By regulating the 
gate, E, the unequal draft of partial vacuum 
upon the column of water descending from 
the bottom of the wheel is obviated. It will 
be observed that when the gate, E, is raised 
or lowered, there will be an equal space all 
around the deflecting guide, C,so that the | 
draft is equalized at all points around the 
wheel. In the ordinary French turbine a | 
valve is used for this purpose, but this causes | 
unequal draft, and is therefore inferior to the | 
guide, C. 

These improvements on the Jonval French 
turbine wheel by Mr. Van Dewater are ob- 
vious. His wheels have a high reputation 
for efficiency. We have now a number of | 
certificates before us, from persons in various | 
parts of our country using his wheels, all | 
testifying to their high per centage of pow- 
er and excellent construction. 

More.information may be obtained by let- 


ter addressed to Mr. Van Dewater. 
—__ > + 


Escape from Houses on Fire. 

Mr. Braidwood, Superintendent of the 
London Fire Brigade, has published the fol- 
lowing judicious directions to guide persons 
in escaping from houses on fire: 

1. Be careful to acquaint yourself with 
the best means of exit from the house hoth 
at the top and bottom. 

2. On the first alarm, reflect before you 
act. If in bed at the time, wrap yourself in 
a blanket or bedside carpet; open no more 
doors or windows than are absolutely neces- 
sary, and shut every door after you. 

3. There is always from eight to twelve 
inches of pure air close to the ground; if , 
you cannot, therefore, walk upright through 
the smoke, drop on your hands and knees 
and thus progress. A wetted silk handker- 
chief, a piece of flannel, or a worsted stock- 
ing drawn over the face, permits breathing, 
and, to a great extent, excludes the smoke. 

4, If you can neither make your way up- 
wards or downwards, get into a front room ; 
if there is a family, see that they are all col- 
lected here, and keep the door closed as 
much as possible, for remember that smoke 
always follows a draft, and fire always rush- 
es after smoke. 

5. On no account throw yourself, or allow 
others to throw themselves, from the win- | 
dow. If no assistance is at hand, and you | 
are in extremity, tie the sheets together, and 
having fastened one end to some heavy piece 
of furniture, let down the women and chil- 
dren one by one, by tying the end of the § 
line of sheets around the waist, and lower- | 
ing them through the window that is over the 
door, rather than through one that is over 
the area. You can easily let yourself down 
after thayhelpless are saved. 

6. If a woman’s clothes should catch fire, 
let her instantly roll herself over and over 
oa the ground ; if a man be present, let him 
throw ggr down and do the like, and then 
wrap her in a rug, coat, or the first woolen 
thing that is at hand. 


The Ariel Steamship. 

This vessel is one of the Vanderbilt Atlan- 
tic steamers, and has just made her first trip 
to Europe in twelve days. This is good time 
for a véssel of her capacity, she being quite 
small in comparison with the other steamers 
on the same route. Her engine is like that 
of our river steamboats, with the éverhead 
beam. 
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LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
Issued from the United States Patent Office, 
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FILTeR—T. C. Clarke, of Camden, N. J.: I claim theap- 
plication of the spring, ro that it sball, inconnection with 
the pressure of the incoming stream of water, work the up- 
per and lower valves, always leaving the lower valve, C, 
open for the passge of sediment after the running of the 
water ceases, thus forming aself-cleansing filter, which 
cleansing is {further promoted by the facility with which the 
filtering medium itself is changed and renewed by un- 
screwing the lid in which the filtering medium is secured. 


Hyprant FIttER—Thos. C. Clarke, of Camden, N. J.: I 
claim the combination of the filtering chamber, the rod, C, 
and the valves, Band D, whereby the simple operation of 
starting the water brings into operation the filter, and the 
stopping off the wa er opens the escape for the sediment. 


FEED MorTIoNn FOR Saw MILs, &c.—C. M. Day, of New 
York City : Ido not claim the clamps, e e, separately. but 
I claim the clamps, ee, attached to a lever, E, and working 
upon a pulley, D,in combination with the rack, H, and 
pinion, h, a'tached to the arm, F, all arranged, constructed, 
and operated as shown and described. 

T also claim the levers, K, attuched to the pivots, ff, of 
the clamps, and connected by the pin, j, and slot, k. attheir 
inner ends, for the purpose of relieving the clamps from the 
pulley, D, when the carriage is gigged back. 


[The devices claimed are superior in their construction, 
arrangement, and operation,to those now in use for the 
Same purpose ; they are more easily and more rapidly oper- 
ated than others in use, and are therefore valuable improve- 
ments.) 


MILL Bosaxs—G. L.. Dulany, of Mount Jackson, Va.: T 
claim the wedgecheeks, C C ©, movable disk. D, and self- 
acting wedge. K, or their equivalents. combined and opera- 
fink substamtially inthe manner and for the purposes set 

orth, 


Buoys ror RaiSinG SUNKEN VESSELS—Elisha Fitzger- 
ald, of New York Vity: I claim the attachment to the air 
bag, A. of an escape valve, fig. 4, Bc, to prewent its burst- 
ing, when in consequence of the rislng of the sunken ship, 
the pressure of the water around the bag is partially reliev- 
ed, in the manner substantially as described. 


SupPLYING FURNACES WITH Hor Air—Calvin Fletcher, 
of Cincinnati, O.: I am aware that the heating of air by 
contact with steam tubes has been done before. 

But Iclaim the arrapgement described, of the fan. a, 
steam tues, ee. together with the inlet passages for steam 
and cold air, and the dischnrge of hot air, and water of con- 
densation. in the manner or its equivalent, aud for the pur- 
poses set forth. 


Winpow SasHEs—Wn, 8. Ford, of New York City: I 
claim constructing, folding, hinged, or French windows, as 
shown, or in an equivalent way’, so that the hinged sashes, 
CU, may be raised und lowered the same as the ordinary 
sliding sashes, and also be allowed to swing as French sxsh- 
es, whereby said sashes are kept closed without the appli- 
cation of any special fastening and also rendered perfectly 
weather proof, as described. 


(The objects of this invention are excellent and clearly set 
forth. The leaves of the windows are hingedto sliding 
strips, which, with the windows, are connected with bal- 
ance weights and cords, and thus they (the windows) can 
be moved up and down like the common kind, and also open 
like the French kind. The back stiles of the sashes are pro- 
vided with lips, which fit in recesses, and forma weather 
proof joint, thus remedying an evil belonging to French 
windows.) 


FASTENING ScYTHES To SNaTHS—W. P. Greenleaf, of 
Washington. N. H.: I do notclaim, separately, any ofthe 
parts or devices used by me in it. 

But I claim the mode of fastening scythes to snaths by 
the employment of the ferrule, a a4, at the end of the snath, 
the bolt, E, the nut, H, the notch, C, inthe shank of the 
scythe, the toe or claw, D, of the scythe, and the perfora- 
ted guide plate, G, constructed, formed, shaped, arranged 
and operating as described and set forth. 


BepsteaD—Florian Hesz of Cinciunati, Ohio: I claim 
the four levers, 12, attached to the inside of the posts, in 
combination witb the diagonal rods, 4,4 4, 4, and plate. 6, 
connected with the screw, 7, all for the purpose of holding 
the side 6ad end rails of the bedstead firmly to the posts, as 
se. forth. 


Pianina Staves—M. T. Kennedy, of Fallston, Pa.: I 
do not claim, separately, the rotating disk, C, with the cut 
ters, b, attached, for that has been used for analogous pur- 

Ons. 

m BatI claim the combination of the disk, C, and clam, the 
clamp being formed of a series of rods, K, passing through 
the disks, I P, and provided with springs, I, and lips, ¢, 
arranged and operating in the manner and for the purpose 
shown and described. 


(The clamp, K, rotates, and the stavesare secnred between 
the edge of a lip on the rods, and a rotating band. The 
staves areiuserted as the clamp rotates, one being placed 
between the lip of the uppermost rod anda band, and a 
cam forces the lip Out to receive a stave when it instantly 
is closed by the spring. The improvement is simple and 
good.) 

JoIntTING StaveES—M. F. Kennedy, of Fallston, Pa. : I 
do not claim, separately, thereciprocating planers, for they 
have been previously used 

But I claim the combination of the reciprocating planers, 
F F, and clamp, I. constructed. arranged, und operated in 
the manner aud for the purpose shown and described. 

(This improvement in jointing staves embraces re‘iproea- 
ting planes placed on a rod, connected with a tly wheel ; the 
planes workin guides. Theclamp for holding the staves to 
thejointing planer, is attached tu a rod; each stave being 
held firmly in the clamp by a cam, and is set 60 a8 to cut the 
proper bevel. The stave descends and is rresented to the 
jointing planes by the gravity of itself and the Bip, and 
then the clamp is elevated by pressing upon a treddle, eith- 
er to turn theedge of the stave, orto place a ww ove in 
theclamp. The jointing is a planing operation ; very cor- 
Tect andeasily managed.) 


Door Locks—J ©. Kline, of Pittsburg, P I claim 
the inclined or oblique faces, tt’, and noieh, d he bolt. 
in connection with ard operated by said key tumbler, sub- 
stantially as described, 


Bumpers FOR S&LF-acTING Car Brakes—James J. Mc- 
Comb, of New Orleans, La.: [ am aware that. self-acting 
brakes of various formins have been essayed, wich were in 
tended to be brought into action by the momentum of the 
cay, butin all these of which I have knowledge, the brake 
beam-, or the bumpers, when used abutted one against the 
other, andthus leaving butone half of the usual coupling 
distance available fur briuging up the several parts of the 
braketo a prover bearing, und applying the brakes, which 
ie found insufficient, and io couple the cars further apart to 
give the necessary distance to properly operate tue brakes, 
bas ita equally objectionable feat ures, 

These, therefore I do not claim, but I claim allowing the 
brake beams ofeach carto abut against the car or plaiform 
of the car next to it,! y which means I make available the 
whole play or distauce between the cars in bringing up the 
brakes, and thus more etfectually apply them than hereto- 
fore, substantially as described. 


REVOLVING Firg Akus—Frederick Newbury, of Albany, 


N. Y.: Iclaim in fire arms having revolving cylinde.s to ; 


carry their load and priming, the construction and use of a 
guard to prevent the fragments of exploded primirg enps, 
from im peding tLe retation of the cylinder, by covering up 
the cones with am: vable metallic ring, containing tor each 


cone & chamber as large #5 can be conveniently made with-. 


in the ring to inclose each cone, exch chamber having an 
aperture to permit the priming cap to pass through, andalso 
having laters] openings to pass off the gas produced by tne 
detonation of th. cup, the whole substantially as set forth. 


SawinG Macnine—I. M. Newcomb, of Eden,Vt. : Iclaim 
the bar, F, secured to the arms, E, «f the vigrating frame 
by 4 binge joint, and its connection with the saw shaft, G, 
combined and operating substantially as described. 

T also claim the guide armsot the carriage, H. combined 
and operating an described, and I also claim the lifting arin, 
W, and catch rod, X, combined with the hook, J. of thesaw 
shaft, G; also the oblique tongue, K, and notched slide, N, 
combined and operating substautially as described. 


PROPELLERS—J. H. Penny and Thos. B. Rogers, of New 
York City : We are aware that. propellers or paddle wheels 
have heretofore b en made having three throws or series of 
paddles, and also having the paddlex enter and leave the 
water inavertical position, and therefore we make no claim 
for such general pevice or arrangement. 

But we claim the arrangement, xs described, of the con- 
necting rods, g, with the connecting heads, b, and the pad- 
dles. tf, &c.; the connectg rody passing through the connect- 
ing heads, and the paddl es being bolted tor uch rods, sothat 
any one or More Can be removed, if necessary, without in- 
terfering with the others, the whole being strong, and at 
the same time ot light construction. 


Cutting CLay into BRicks—John Plurabe, of San Fran- 
cdscu, Cal.; Ielaim the mode of forming bricks or their 
equi valent, by means of wires or their equivalents, cntting 
upwards substantially as described, irrespective of the man- 
nenia which the clay is prepared and placcd in the mold 
Tame. 


TuninG AcCcorpgEons—E. A. Robbins, ot Rochester, N. 
Y.: Iclaim such mede of tuning the reeds of sccordeons 
and flutinas. as will require but four modes or forms of fin- 
gerivg, to perform twelve scules, any number of octaves 
within the compass of the instrument., 48 described. 


Stave Macuine—G. H. Swan, of Bridgeport. Conn. : I 
claim tle champering, leveling, and howeling barrels. kegs, 
&c ,in factany thing requiring acroze, chamfer, howel or 
level, hy means of the two levers operated upon by springs 
and gauzing or connecting rod, in such amanner as to gauge 
the woik from the outside of the cask being round or not 
working exactly to the shape of the head truss hoop with 
any kind of croze knives or saws necessary to give the de- 
sired croze or groove, chumferor bevel, howel and level, aud 
the two levers xre attached to the slide by pinor bolt acting 
on one or <eparate centers, and that slide made fastto the 
arm of the thumb or setscrew at any parttrom the shaft, or 
doing away with the slide and putting the pin or bolt direct- 
ly through the arm at any pointfrom theshafi requiree, con- 
sequently adjusiable to any size. 


SHEET MEPal. FoLpinc Macuines—Orson W. Stow, of 
Plantsville, Conn. : I do not claim the arrangement of the 
folding bars at right angles or thereabouts. when open, to 
the folding plate, and effecting the fold by the movement of 
both burs, to bend the edge and body of the plate on oppos- 
ite sides of the stationary folding plate or former, a8 such 
an arrangement under a separate and disconnected opera- 
tion of the bars is old. 

But I claim, in folding machines which have the folding 
bars, KE and G, arranged and operating inconnection witha 
folding plate, 1), as described, effecting the simulianeous ac- 
tion of the two folding bars, by so connecting or driving 
them, that upon operation being given to the one folding 
bar, the other folding bar is set in corresponding action or 
motion thereby; whereby the folding plate, 1), is relieved 
fromm unequal and varying +train or pressure on its ene side 
or face, the two folding bars are necessitated to act in uni- 
kon, and the one operative lever serves to set both folding 
bars in motion, as set forth. 


[This improvement relates to that desctiption of folding 
machines in which folding bars are used, the faces of which 
stand at right angles or nearly so to tha folding plate. The 
two folding bars areso combinedin this machine, that when 
motion is given to one of them, both srecaused to move si- 
mnltaneously to complete the lap by a single movement. J 


FauceT—E. A. Sterry, of Norwich Town, Conn.: T am 
aware that valves hive been made to rise and fi)! vertically 
without being turned upon their axes, and thereforeI do not 
claim this, 

But I claim the arrangement of the valve, e, the set 
screw i, the grooved shank, d,and thescrew enlargement. 
c, of the spindle of the key, with each other, and with the 
female screw on the sides of the chamber, a, and the groove, 
k, which acts throngh the threads of said screw, by which 
in a cock of the usnal proportions, the valve can be moved 
up and down without being turned on its axis, substantially 
as set forth, 


CouPLING FOR ORGANS AND MELODEONS—H. W.Smith. 
of Boston, Mass. : I claim the combinetion of the lever with 
the shoulder on the valve rod, operating in the manner aud 
for the purpose described. 


TENONING MacHtnE—Cbristopher Sharps and George E. 
Adriance, of Hector, N. Y.: Weclaim, tit, the nrrange- 
meot and combination of the two planes and cutters forcnt 
ting the tenon, rest for supporting the spoke, drop for Keep- 
ing it down upon the rest whilethe tenon is being cut, and 
guide box, KB, having & mouth. F, and discharge, G, sub- 
stuntially as and for the purposes set forth. 

Second, the combination and arrangement of the plane 
stocks, with planes arranged so as to move in and out, slot- 
td springs to allow for ssid movement+, sp:ings, 11, and 


| treddie, J J’, for causing said expansion, substantially as 


and for the purposes set forth, 


[These improvements relate to machines for cutting square 
tenons on the ends of spokes, and are designed to simplify 
their construction and lessen their liability of getting out of 
order. In case it is desired to change the size of a tenon, all 
that is necessary to make the cutters do this, is simply to 
press the foot upon a treddle, and cause the parts of thema- 
chine to assume such & position 28 to feed in und cut the 
tenon of the exact size desired. The cutter stucks ure beau- 
tifully arranged to be aidjusted‘laterally for such a@ purpose. 
The machine is very adaptable for all the purposes required 
in the execution of such work.] 


Door Locrs—J. C. Silvy, of New Orleans, La.: I claim 
the circular or solid cizcular bolts, one half in the lock, and 
the other half in the catch, as specitied. 

Second, the extension key, to lengthen or close the tum- 
blers by means of a screw or slide, together with a scale to 
regulate the sliding bolt or bolts in the lock. 


GuaRp Rails or RalLnoaps—Hosea I). Searles, of Rock- 
ford, Il. : [ am aware that several patents have been grant- 
ed for central guard railson rail ways, and that cars have 
been fitted with central wheel» to run on such central ruils. 
T am also aware that cars have been titted with instruments 
like plow shares to remove obstructions trom the rails, in 
front of both the side and central wheels of cars, of which 
Le Blank’s cars, patented in France, and Ashcrofi’s, paten- 
ted in this country, aie examples ; but I aro not uware that 
prior to the date of my invention any one ever placed a se- 
ties of guard ribs elevated considerably ubove the rails, the 
entire length of the track, and urranged the fingers of the 
cow-catcher to run between and outeide of such ribs. Neith- 
er do I know that any other device, the equivitlent. of this, 
for taking up and preventing cars from running over limbs 
of trees, or fence rails laid across the track, hus ever before 
been invented. 

Theretore 1 claim the combination of elevated guard ribs, 
with the track, when the same xre 80 ranged that the 
prongs of the cow catcher of the locomotive may run be- 
tween them, substantially as set forth. 


PLanxk Rovurs ror Kuitpings—Samuel Taylor, of Pe 
tersham, Mass.: [do notclaim makiug & roof by means of 
piain boards, rectangular in section, or by curved tiles made 
lo overlap each other co as to break joints, nor by means cf 
slates reposing on or supporied by rafters provided with 
grooves or channels under the contiguous slates. 

But I claim making roots with overlapping wooden 
boards, to make ench of tha boards of saddle torm as de-- 
scribes, in order that when laid together in manner, as Ge- 
scrived, their contiguous plane surfaces, may uot only lie 
in clore contact, whereby they will add greatly to whe sia> 
bility and efficiency of the rout, but be s0 incliued as to pre- 
veut water from remaining beiweeu them, aud causing or 
promoting their decay, my invention not being a mere 
chauge of form, unatiended with any advavtage, but ne 
productive of new sud useful results in making roots uf 
wooden buards. 

Talsoclaim the improvement of providing each of the 
grooves ot the upper boards with an inverted ielallic or 
water-tight living or trough, x, for the purpuse of protcct- 


ing the joint directly under the same, when the boards be- 
come cracked or split, as described. 


HeaTinG WROuGHT IRON WHEELS FOR ForGiInc—Wm 
KR. Thompson, of Cleveland, Ohio: I claim the method of 
heating hubs for wreught-iron wheels. as described, the 
sanie being then forged and swedged, as set forth, 


PorRTABLE FLOATING Fu.TER—Nathaniel Waterman, of 
Boston, Mass. : I claim a portable fioxting water tilter, sub- 
stantitlly as described, wherein the water is filtered from 
the outside into the inside under an uniform pressure, re- 
gardiess of the quantity of water in the filter, as setforth. 


CuRVILINEAR SawinG Macuine.—Sheldon Warner, of 
Enfield, Mass.: I claim, first, placing the saws, JJ, in 
frrmes, F F, which are allowed to move laterally in the saw 
frame or sash, B, and having said saws so attached to the 
frames, F F, as to be allowed to turn therein, said saws be- 
ing turned by means ofthe rods, k n, attached to trans- 
verse barr, 1, on the vertical rods, f, theserods being turned 
by the rods, n, and levers. p, the outerends of the 10d8 bear- 
ing avainst the pattern, D, and operated as said pattern 
moves, as shown and described. ' 

Second, I claim straining and attaching the jaws, J J, to 
the frames, EF, by having bows, h, attached to the ends of 
the saws and screws, i, passing through:them, the ends of 
said screws resting upon the top and bottom strips, c, of the 
frames, E F, as desciibed. 


[This invention relates to the sawing of scrolls or curved 
work, by means of patterns. The improvements consist in 
the peculiar devices and their arrangement, as claimed, by 
which two common saws, used for such work, are turned by 
the pattern, and their cutting edges presepted properly to 
the stuff to cut in the required direction. The method of 
straining the saws, by the devices embraced in the second 
claim, is a new and useful improvement, .valuable for such 
machinery.) 


ARTIFICIAL FuEL—Wm. PD. Beaumont, of Mobile, Ala. : 
I claim the manufacture of 2 new article of fuel, composed 
of coal screenings, Clay or mar!, pine straw, or litrer, crude 
turpentine, and gypsum, or their equivalents, mixed in the 
proportions substantially as set forth. 


Sopa WaTER GENERATORS—William Gee, of New York 
City: Iclaim the described construction of w soda water 
generator, tbat is to say, having the heads connecied to the 
cylinder by a single bolt which shall xlso serve as 2 shaft 
or the xgitator to revolve upon, in the manner and for the 
purposes as set forth. 


Buckets or PappLE WHEELS—A, M. Glover, of Water- 
borough, S. C.: I claim the giving such form, viz., a plane 
concave to the paddle, that all the advantage of the cuncave 
is secured without loss of hold upon the water, and slip in 
hacking vessels propelled by wheels, substantially in the 
manner set forth. 


SELF-acTING Cotton PReEss—Jonatban Gront, of Hock- 
ing ‘tity, O : I claim the construction of a press, designed 
for the general purporer of a press, so arranged as to swing 
freely about an axisof motion, and having 4# lever or set ef 
levers, with their fulcrums within the said axis of motion. 
so that when the p.ens is swung out in one direction, the 
saig levers are brought into such a position relative to the 
other parts, tht they take hold of the beam and thrust it 
down as the press is Swung back to its former position, and 
in a manner which aliows the operation to be repeated, uo- 
til the degree of pressure desired is attained, substantially 
set forth and described. 


PRESSING Tonacco IN PLugs—George King—of Farm- 
ville, Va: Icleim. first, the box. E, and plunger, F*, when 
arranged and operated substantially as shown, +o that both 
the box and plunger havea reciprocating motion for the 
purpove of allowing the tobacco to be fed into the box, and 
also Compressed therein, as described. 

Second, I claim the combination of the box, E. and plun- 
ger, F, with the hopper, H, and slide, J, for the purpose as 
shown and described. 


{This machine is simple and easily worked, and is stated 
in the specification as beiug capable of pressing from 1200 to 
2400 pIugs per hour by hand labor. The tobacco is placed 
in a hopper in rolls, and these ure fed into a box by an au- 
tomatic movement, when they are pressed rapidly into plugs 
by a plunger, and then discharged. ‘This press is very sim 
ple in its coustruction, and not liable to get out of order.J 


Wueat Fans—Joseph Montgomery, of Lancaster, Pa., & 
James Montgomery, of Baltimore, Md. : We claim construc- 
ting the screen box with the addition of a plute or apron un 
der its upper screen, fur conveying whateverpasses through 
said screen to the front part of the box, and of's fine screen 
atthe bottom. for separating sand or xr from the small 
grain, and seeds caught therein, in combination with a box 
or its fquivalen beneath, for collecting or conveying away 
the sand orgrit, therein separated. 

We also claim adding au adjustable board or shelf, H. in 
the front part of the shoe, so situated that light and bulky 
impurities blown from the apron, may be caught thereon, 
and conveyed out of the shoe, while sufticient space is lett 
behind and below it, for the whole exteut of screen beneath 
to he employedto receive the grain, substantially us set 
forth. 


CuttinGc Taz Epaes or Boot anp SHoe Sotes—J. P. 
Molliere, ot Lyons, France. Patented iin France Jan. 5, 
1855: I claim the cutting down or paring and sawing the 
edges of the soles and heels of boots and shoes "y meaus of 
the circular tools, Gand h, revolving upon horizontal, ver- 
tical, or angular axes, the whole constructed aud operated 
substantially as described. 


(This patent, by our law, embraces aterm dating withthe 
foreign patent. ] 


SEwiInG Macnines—T. J. W. Robertson, of New York 
City: I claim making a needle thiead, single, or coain 
stitch, by m~ans of adetuched and loosely held looper, b, 
and reciprocating needle, arranged and operating together, 
in such » manner that while the needle in its back stroke 
draws the slack of its thread on toor along and round the 
looper, the Juoper, without de taining the loop formed by the 
drawing of the slack of the needle thread on and along it, 
guides and keeps the loop open, aud the needle and its ihread 
in their next advance stroke, pass through the open loop, 
which, kept moving, wad having the furiber feed of itsown 
or needle thrend passed through it, as specified, is drawn 
entirely over and off the looper, b, to complete the stitch, 
substantially as described. 


Sewing Macuines—I, M. Singer, of New York City: I 
am aware that the cloth, in sewing machines has been held 
to the periphery of the feed wheel, by yielding pressure, 
and therefore I wish it to be unuerstood that I make no 
claim to this wodeof operation. 

I claim feeding the cloth or other substance in sewing ma- 
chines, by means of a wheel hang on a vibrating lever, or 
equivalent therefor, And borne upward by asoring or its 
eqnivalent, azainst the under surface of andin combination 
with a fixed pad, substantially us described. 


Winp Mitt—C. R. Webb, of Philadelphia, Pa. : I donot 
claim any thing as to the foi of suils, as my inveutivn can 
be applied to all kinds. 

I du not claim the general wrinciples embraced in my ar- 
rangement of Mecbanisms tor operating wind mills. 

Bat I claim placing the two cog wheels in the head of the 
mill, so thatthey Shall gear into each other in the center 
thereof, and briuging duwn the power from said wtel-, by 
an oblique shatt, whose toot or Learing ia vertically beueata 
the teeth in contact in the head of the mill. 


SERPENTINE SPINNER TO CaTCH FisH—Charles De Saxe 
(assignor to ‘I. H. Bate) of New York City :1 claim, aspin- 
ner, snbetautially as described, constructed of a piece of 
metal, «, twisted or coiled upon its edge, ana then uttached 
to and windi: g about & hvok, or other piece of tackle, tur 
the purpose set forth. 


PrintinG Presses—J. G. Northrup, (assigner to J. D. 
Mather, of Syracuse, N. ¥.: I clanun tne inauuer by which 
I give motion to the bed of a printing press, by means of a 
vibrating Connecting rod, Ou eud of which ix attached by a 
stud pin or wrist, tu astand that projects from the lower 
side of the bed. the other end being connected by a similar 
wrist to an endiess chain, which pa-se8 sround two wucels 
which revolve, thus pruducing an elongaied crank motion. 

I do not claim the application ofa chain for this purpose ; 
bui I claim the manner of attaching, combining and com- 
muuicating its motion to the bed, substantially as described. 


Meta.iic MEDIUM FoR FiLTERING—O. C. Phelps (as- 
siguor tu U. U. Puetps and Johu Hulton,) of Boston, Mabe, : 
I do not claim rolling wire gaure, by passing it between 
metallic rolls ; ueither dol ciaim the use of wire gauze ss 
# filtering waterial, when the same is unprepared, iu the 
manner described. 

but I claim the use of disks of rolled wire gauze pre- 
pared and »pplied tu the filter, in the méuner suvstuntially 
asoeb lorth. 
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RuLinG LeatHeR—Joshua Turner, Jr., of Charlestown 4 
Mass, (a-signor to Asa Bemmett, of Boston, Masa., and War- 
renCovell. of Dedham, Mass): I do not claim the combina- 
tion ofa printing roller with a mousble bed ; bat Iclaimmy 
improved manner of combining each of the two s:riping 
wheels of the de-cvibed machine with its movable bed and 
inking or closing roller, the same consisting in applying 
said striping wheel to itsshaft in such @ manner as to en- 
able it to rotate on the same, and to play freely thereon io 
any direction, in a plane perpendicularly thereto, and to 
such extent a- to accommodate itrelf to the changes in the 
surface of the leather. or article to be striped, as specified, 
and at the same time keep in close contact with its coloring 
roller or cylinder. 

I also claim combining with the series of striping wheels, 
arranged togcther and on a shaft, os described, a mechanism 
for raising and maintaining either one or more of them out 
of action with the surface to be striped and the coluring 
roller, during the movements of the remainder of such 
wheels, and the bed and surface tole striped, under them, 
as specified, such mechanism being a cross bar or frame, S, 
and its set of suspeusion hooks, t tt, arranged, supported, 
and made to operate substantially as described. 

T also claim combining with the series of striping wheels 
and the bed, a mechanism not only for raising said wheels 
trom a skin resting on the bed, and after has been striped hy 
them, but for maintaining them entirely off the skin during 
the back ward movement of itand the bed, as specified, the 
raid mechanism being a rocker arm, u, with its weigbt, b’, 
the catch or Jatch, w, the lifter, #’, and the projection, c’, ax 
applied to either one or both ends of the shaft, a, and made 
to operate as explained. 

T also claim comhining with a series of striping wheels, a 
spout or receiver, P, and peripheral, and side or edge scra- 
prs, g, operating with respect to the spout and wheels, sab- 
stuntially in manner and for the purpose, as specified. 


Curting out Boot anp SHos Sores—C. H., Gritlin (as- 
signor to himselt and G. W. Otis,) of Lynn, Mass.: I am 
awnre of the machine of Richard Richards, patented onthe 
léih Dec., 1854, the two cutting knives of snch machine 
having been applied to opposite sides of a revolving shaft, 
such shaft being partially revolved at suitable periods of 
time, in order to bring alternately each cutting knife inanc- 
cession into the required position for it to cut through the 
leather, when depressed by the frame or mechanism by 
which it was made to act.upon the same. I therefore donot 
Jay claim to any such method of applying andoporating the 
knives, it be ng attended with an uncertainty of action to 
which my improvement is not liable. 

Bur I claim the combination of the depresser bar with the 
reciprocating knife frame, its two movable knives, and their 
elevating springs or equivalent machinery, such being ar- 
ranged and made to operate together, substantially as spec- 
fied. 

T also claim the combination of mechanismfor imparting 
to the knife frameits intermittent reciprocating movements 
as described, the said combination consisting of the two mo- 
mentum levers, W X, the barrel E, on the driving shaft, 
and the two sesot connecting straps, k 1 m n, the sume be-~ 
ing applied to the carriage and shaft, and made to cperate 
substantially as set forth. 

ATTACHING GuTTA PERCHA SOLES TO Boots AND SHOFS. 
John W. Wimley, (assignor toJ. A. B Shaw,) of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; I xm aware that india rubber, after being cut 
out and shaped like a sole, has been united to the insole and 
upper by means of an intermediating cement, caused to pen- 
erate holes made in the insole and upper; but I do not 
claim this; nor do I claim uniting gutta percha and leather 
forany other purpose than that of mauutucturing boots and 
shoes, as described. 

But I claim manufacturing or making bootsand shoes, 
with the outer sole made entirely of gutta percha, when the 
said outer soles are simultaneously formed and united to the 
upper and insole, by means of beat and pressure in a mold, 
substantialiy ay described and set forth, 

> > + 


Prizes for Mowing Machines. 
The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 


for promoting Agriculture have offered ahigh 
reward for the best mowing machine that can 
be produced. A year’s time is given to pre- 
pare for the trial, so that the metal and ge- 
nius of our mowing-machine inventors and 
makers are thus challenged. The prize is 
$1000 to the maker or exhibitor of the best 
mowing machine, to be awarded in 1856. 

l'oentitle any person to the premium, the 
machine, with full particulars of its princi- 
ples of construction, weight, and selling 
price, must be entered for competition with 
the Trustees on or before the first day of 
June, 1856. A general trial will be had of 
all the competing machines, due notice of 
which will be given, together with all need- 
ul particulars at the commencement of the 
season of 1856. 

The Trustees in awarding the une thous- 
and dollar premium will not contine them- 
selves to the single trial which will be af- 
forded to competitors to exhibit the powers 
ot their machines, but they will also take 
into account the merits of each as displayed 
in competing for this year’s premium and in 
its ordinary working both for this and the 
coming year, whenever and wherever an 


Opportuuity is affurded of seeing it in oper-° 


ation. 
All communications may be addressed to 
Thomas Motley, Jr., Jamaica Plains, or R. 


S. Fay, Boston, M-ss. 
——6.2-2&-e__— 
Object of Salt in the Sea. 


Professor Chapman, of University College, 
Toronto, hus published an interesting paper 
on the olject of sea water being sult, and 
after giving his objections to the usually re- 
ceived opinions, he urges the theory that the 
object is to regulate evaporation. If avy 
temporary cause renders the amount of sa- 
line matter in the sea above its no:mal val- 
ue, evaporation goes on more and more slow- 
ly. If this value be depreciated by the ad- 
dition of fresh water in undue excess, the 
evaporation power is the more aud more in- 
creased. He gives the results of various 
experiments in reference to evaporation on 
weighted quantities of ordinary rain water, 
and water holding in solution 26 per cent. 
ot salt. .The excess of luss of the rain wa- 
ter compared with the salt solution was, for 
the firs twenty-four hours, 0:54 per cent ; 
at the close of forty-eight hours, 104 per 
cent; after seventy-two hours, 1°46 percent, 
aud 80 oD in increasing ratio. 


Wisconsin Iron. 

The iron resources of our country are al- 
ways of interest to us, and it affords us plea- 
sure to present the following Report on the 
“Tron of Washington and Dodge Counties,” 
of the State of Wisconsin, by James G, Per- 
cival, State Geologist :— 

The iron ore, at Iron Ridge, Dodge Co., 
and Hartford, Washington Co., is a red per- 
oxyd of iron, (of the same species as specu- 
lariron and red hematite,) chiefly of the 
variety called lenticular ore (seed or shot 
ore.) It forms a bed interposed between two 
limestone formations; that below obviously 
corresponding in its physical character and 
fossils to the upper shell bed of the Blue 
Limestone of the Mineral district, and that 
above in its physical character to the Upper 
Magnesia of the same district. Fossils are 
very rare in this overlying rock, and those 
chiefly corals, near the junction of the rock 
with the ore. They are quite different from 
the fossils in a corresponding situation in 
the Upper Magnesia, sv as to render the de- 
termination of the overlying rock not imme- 
diately obvious. The ore bed has the same 
relative position in regard to the underlying 
rock asthe brown and green rocks of the 
mineral district, which are situated at the 
base of the Upper Magnesia, immediately 
above the Blue Limestone. Those rocks are 
highly stained with iron, particularly the 
brown rock, which has nearly the color of 
the present ore, and accotipany the lower 
mineral openings of the Upper Magnesian, 
in which the lead ore is associated with large 
quantities of iron ore (sulphuret of iron, and 
brown hematite ; the latter derived from the 
decomposition of the former.) The iron ore, 
at the two localities above mentioned, is the 
same in its character and arrangement, and 
has the same geological relations. It forms, 
in its original position, a bed of thin slaty 
rock, composed of small flattened smooth 
grains, with some larger connections inter- 
mixed, either of a mamaellary form, or re- 
sembling very smooth rolled pebbles, but 
thes2 obviously concretionary. The bed is 
generally very uniform in its character, but 
with occasional thicker and more compact 
layers. It is usually overlaid by a layer, 3 
to 4 inches thick, of a very hard dark form, 
blue seamed compact ore, breaking with a 
conchoidal fracture, with occasional glossy 
seams of specular iron. This layer, in some 
instances, adheres firmly to the limestone 
above, and points of the same ore or stains 
of the red oxyd are found more or less dis- 
seminated through the adjoining rock. 

Iron pyrites are also found dissemina- 
ted through the immediately overlying lime- 
stone, and may be observed in the same 
block apparently passing from the unaltered 
pyrites at the center to red oxyd at the sur- 
face of the block. At Hartford irregular 
layers or pockete of red and white jointed 
clay, blended in larger and smaller segrega- 
tions or patches, are formed in the limestone 
a few feet above the ore, very similar to the 
joint clay of the openings in the mineral dis- 
tricts, particularly those in its lower bed of 
the Upper Magnesian. This clay breaks by 
smooth seame into more or less regular frag- 
ments, sometimes very small, like those of 
the soap clayimmediately investing the lead 
ore insome openings in the mineral districts. 
The rock adjoining these pockets of' clay 
contains an unusual number of fossils (cor- 
als,) like that immediately overlying the 
ore. The ore is underlaid by a bed of red 
and blue clay, accompanied with fragments 
of a greenish concretionary limestone, with 
few or no fossils resembling similar concre- 
tionary layers in the lower part of the Up- 
per Magnesian, and this by the upper shell 
bed of the blue limestone, usually much 
decomposed and broken, and accompanied 
with alternate layers of blue clay as in the 
mineral district. 

At Iron Ridge, the ore bed underliesa line 
of bluff of the overlying limestone, about 
30 feet high, extending 1-16 ofa mile nearly 
north and south (N, 8° E.) This bluff is in- 
terrupted for about a quarter of a mile at 
the Mayville ore bed, and terminates abrupt- 
ly both at the north and south; the lime- 
stone bearing around nearly from west to 
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eist. The hight of the ridge from the val- 


ley wert, is about 60 feet; the upper half 


limestone, the lower half occupied by the 
ore ed, and the underlying clay and blue 
limestone. The limestone in this bluff is 
thick bedded, hard, and compact, of a very 
light gray color, and burns, though with 
difficulty, into a good white lime. The ore 
bed, where exposed by excavations as it un- 
derlies the rock. is composed of a very uni- 
form mass of thinly chistose iron stone (rock 
ore,) of a light red brown color, but giving 
a bright red powder, and made up chiefly of 
very small flattened grains (seeds) of argil- 
laceous red oxyd, with some larger smooth 
concretions disseminated. Thisis quite firm 
where formed in the pits sunk through the 
rock back of the, bluffs, but softer in the ex- 
cavations at the binff, showing a tendency 
to disintegration. Where the ore meets the 
thick bedded rock above, a band, 2 to4 inch- 
es thick, intervenes, composed of a very hard 
compact dark brown ore, giving a bright red 
streak and powder, and with occasional 
seams of specular iron, But in some instan- 
cesa thin slaty marl is interposed between 
the limestone and the ore, and in such cases 
the hard band appearsto be wanting. At 
one of the excavations in the face of the 
bluff, a thin band of brown ferruginous lime- 
stone was found interposed in the ore, about 
six feet from its upper surface, thinning out 
towards the West, and becoming thicker as 
it passed under the limestone. 


On the slope of the ridge below the lime- 
stone, and at the Mayville bed, in the cove 
between the two sections of the limestone 
bluff, and the south end of the ridge beyond 
the eouthern termination of the limestone 
bluff, the ore occurs loose and incoherent, 
but composed of the same flattened grains 
as the rock ore, with afew larger concre- 
tions intermixed. The ore here is arranged 
in layers, but less regularly than in the ori- 
ginal bed, with more or less clay intermixed, 
both in horizontal and vertical seams, and 
with interposed irregular beds and pockets 
of bluish joint clay and a yellow brown 
loamy drift with bowlders of limestone ; the 
whole presenting the appearance of a drift 
accumulation, The limestone and the un- 
derlying ore may be supposed to have ori- 
ginally extended further west, and to have 
been removed by the action of water, and 
the rock ore tohave been disintegrated and 
then accumulated by eddies in the cove at 
the Mayville bed, and at the south end of the 
ridge, and to have been deposited by more 
gradual action, along the general slope of 
the ridge. This view of the subject will 
explain the great variety in the thickness 
of the loose seed ore at various points along 
the ridge; at the Mayville bed, including 
the interposed beds of clay and drift, about 
30 feet, and at the summit of the south point 
of the ridge, about 10 feet, while on the slope 
of the ridge it gradually thins off from 8 
to 10 feet above, towards the bottom. 


Pits have been sunk through the rock a 
different distances from the bluff, and show 
the same arrangement of the bed asin the 
excavationsin the rock in the face of the 
bluff, only less altered and disturbed. The 
thickuess of the bed under the rock, in the 
south part of the ridge, appears to be about 
15 feet. In one pit it was found to be 12 
feet, but here the ore, or the clay beneath, 
appeared to have been removed by the ac- 
tion of a spring, causing a sinking of the 
rock at that point. At the north end of the 
ridge, in the bluff north of the Mayville bed, 
the thickness of the bed under the rovtk av- 
erages 10 feet (in one pit 12feet.) A higher 
bluff of limestone extends along the west 
face of the ridge, from two to three miles 
north of Iron Ridge village, where two pits 
have been sunk below the rock of the bluff, 
showing a mere seam of the iron ore under 
the overlying limestone, below which, in one 
of the pits, the same clay and blue lime- 
stone were found as under the ore bed at 
Tron Ridge. The limestone bluff is there 
more than twice as high as that at Iron 
Ridge, and shows beneath the same thick 
bedded rock as at the latter, overlaid by a 
bed of nearly equal thickness of a thinner 
bedded limestone breaking into small joint- 


shown to the south and west. 


water, and are derived from that bed. 
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ed fragments, and this by another bed of 
thick bedded rock at the summit. The rock 
throughout is there as little fossiliferous as 
at Iron Ridge. The arrangement in these 
distinct beds corresponds with that common 
to all the limestone formations of the miner- 
al district. 

At Hartford the ore bed crops out under 
earth, on the west slope of the ridge at the 
village, south of the Rubicon, and in the 
south bank of that stream, and has been 
traced in wells and pits through the ridge to 
its east base adjoining the Rubicon. It is 
overlaid on the west, first by earth, then by 
a very thin bed of limestone in places, but 
disjointed; and further east by a firm bed 
of the same rock, 6 to 8 feet thick, under 
about twenty feet of earth, but again ap- 
pears on the east slope ason the western. 
It has been sunk through only in one pit, to- 


wards the west, under the disjointed rock, 


and is there 7 feet thick, but thins out on 
both slopes, particularly on the eastern.— 


The ore appears here harder than at Iron 
Ridge. 


The loose seed ore is found only in 
comparatively small quantities on the west 
slope of the Ridge where the ore is sepa- 
rated from the limestone above by the same 


hard band as at Iron Ridge, presenting sim- 


ilar seams of specular iron. Pits have been 


sunk in the Ridge next east, where there is 


the same appearance of thinning out toa 


seam as in the high bluff north of Iron Ridge. 
These two instances indicate a thinning out 


both to the north and east, and the same, if 
opportunity offered, might probably be 
No discover- 
ies of this ore have yet been made, except 
those at Iron Ridge and Hartford. The thin 
layers of red earth containing afew grains 


of the ore disseminated, found on the surface 
of the drift at a few points south-east of Iron 


Ridge, are undoubtedly due to the action of 
It 
would seem probable that the ore forms ex- 


tensive lenticular deposits or basins, thin- 


ning out around their edges, and occurring 


at different points along the junction of the 
two limestone formations between which it 
is included. The thickness of the ore would 
naturally differ in different deposits, accord- 


ing to their extent. Thus the deposit at Iron 
Ridge, which has been traced at least 14 miles 
north and south, and nearly the same dis- 
tance east and west, shows a thickness of 15 
to 16 feet under the limestone rock, while 
that at Hartford, which has not been traced 
to half that extent, shows a thickness of only 
seven feet. The available extent of the 
Hartford bed, on the north, is limited by the 
Rubicon, which runs from east to west, along 
the line of an apparent fault; the ore bed 
rising several feet above the level of the 
stream on the south, and the limestone pre- 
senting the same characters as the overlying 
limestone on the south, sinking below the 
level of the stream on the north. 


From the statements above it will be seen 
that the ore available in quality occurs un- 
der two forms; the rock ore, its original 
form as it lies in place under the limestone, 
and the loose seed ore which has been appar- 
ently formed from the disintegration of the 
rock ore, and more or less modified in its de- 
position by drift action. The composition 
of the two cannot essentially differ, except 
that the latter is more or less intermixed 
with clay, and may have been modified by 
the action of decomposed organic matter, as 
in bog ore. A careful analysis of the two 
would determine the latter question. The 
loose ore is more easily excavated, but the 
rock ore would be reduced with greater fa- 
cility, from its coherence. The hard band 
immediately adjoining the limestone above, 
although probably of superior quality, is in 
too emall quantity to be of any importance, 
and is interesting onlyin pointing out the 
character of the ore. 

The bed at Iron Ridge occupies an extent 
of nearly one mile from north to south (the 
Mayville bed not included,) along the side 
of a ridge where the bottom of the bed is 
above the base, so that the whole bed admits 
of easy drainage. The thickness of the bed 
under the rock varies from 10 to 15 feot ; at 
the south point (at the village,) where the 
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furnaces are to be erected, about 15 feet — 
By placing the furnaces at the side of the 
bluff at the thickest part of the bed, the ore 
may be brought to them immediately, almost 
without labor. The largest deposit of loose 
ore at the south end of the ridge (in one 
point 20 feet thick,) is in the immediate vi- 
cinity, and the ore could be conveyed to the 
furnaces with nearly equal facility. Either 
of the two might thus be used, or the two 
might be mixed, as would be fouud most ad- 
vantageous. But the rock ore would most 
probably be used to most advantage, and 
with its known extent would be inexhaust- 
ible. 

This great deposit of ore is fortunately in 
the midst cf a very extensive tract of heav- 
ily timbered country, which, with due econ- 
omy, might for a long period furnish an 
abuvdant supply of fuel, and that of the best 
kind forthe furnace, as the superiority of 
charcoal ironis acknowledged. The whole 
face of the ridge presents a series of springs, 
issuing both above and below the ore, and 
affording an abundant supply of water for 
steam power. The bed at Hartford is in the 
same heavily timbered country, and on the 
immediate bank of the Rubicon, a large 
mill stream. The Milwaukee and Horicon 
Railroad passes through Hartford Village, 
and only 14 miles from the village at Iron 
Ridge, and will be connected with the latter 
by a branch leading directly to the works. 
The surrounding country is of a superior 
character for agriculture, and will furnish 
abundantly all necessary supplies. It will 
thus be seen that these localities, particular- 


ly that at Iron Ridge, furnish the most de- | 


sirable advantages for the manufacture of 
iron, and by the connected railroads for the 
transportation of the iron and the ore, from 
its abundance besides supplying the most 
extensive establishments on the spot, might 
be conveyed to other points, more or less re- 
mote, where it might be required, and that 
with great facili‘y fromthe conveniencies of 
transportation, and thus every advantage 
might be taken of this vast deposit. 
James C. PERCIVAL. 
——_—_+- a -e ___ 
The Gopher. 

This animal, so often spoken of by trav- 
elers who have journeyed in Kansas, is pe- 
culiar to the Columbia and Missouri rivers 
and their tributaries. It is known in some 
localities as the camas rat, taking its name 
from a plant which is its favorite food. It 
lives beneath the surface of the earth, and 
throws up, in an incredible short time, an 
immense amount of dirt from its holes, which 
it carries in pouches by the sides of its face. 
The animal is classed by naturalists with the 
mole species. It ranges from five to eight 
inches in length, is of a mouse color, in- 
clining to brown, with a short, thick tail, 
and its head is rather large and clumsy, ow- 
ing to its cheek pouches. Some travelers say 


that it uses its broad feet for the purpose of | 


bringing up earth, and that its pouches are 


used for other purposes. 
——=—- > -——___ 
Keeping Milk from Souring. 
We have seen it recommended in a num- 


ber of our exchanges, to use a little soda in 
sweet milk, for the purpose of preventing it 
becoming sour during very hot weather, and 
especially in thunder storms. We cannot 
but think that this is farfrom being a com- 
mendable plan. The best way to preserve 
milk is to keep it in clean vessels ina cool, 
dry, airy place. When milk becomes sour, 
the cream should at once be skimmed off for 
churning into butter. 

Thergean be no doubt but a little soda, 
which is an alkali, will prevent milk from 
becomin acidulous, as soon as it otherwise 
would, but the cure is just as bad as the 


evil. 
ee 
Nutriment of Onions. 


Prof. Johnson gives his opinion in favor of 
onions as a very nutritious vegetable, and 
for laboring men with strong digestive pow- 
ers quite healthy. It is not merely asa rel- 
ish that onions are used so largely by many 
people, but because they give strength as 
well as a satisfaction of appetite. Prof. 
Johnson ranks onions in point of putriment 
with peas. 


Heo Inventions. 


Sulphur for Trees. 
Messrs. Enirors—I noticed, in an article 


in the Screntiric AMERICAN of the 9th inst., 
that you express a doubt as tothe potency 
of sulphur applied, as stated, in causing ca- 
terpillars or worms to leave trees. I would 
state that I have tried the substance in the 
form of flowers of sulphur (washed,) in the 
following way, successfully, upon the plum 
and several kinds of shade trees. I bored 
proportionably small holes according to the 
size of the trees, through the sap wood, six 
or eight innumber at different hights around 
the trunk, though at a short distance from 
the ground. The holes were then packed two- 
thirds full of sulphur and plugged up with 
soft pine orcedar wood and coated over with 
a mixture of pitch and beeswax. I could 
not doubt for a moment that sulphur exhal- 
ations are obnoxious to tree worms, since 
from observation I know it to be the case 
with the red ant and some kinds of winged 
insects, while I think the view just set forth 
is well confirmed by the gradual disappear 

ance of the worm shortly after the applica- 
tion of sulphur. Sulphur is exhaled from 
the leaves just as it is from the skin of the 
human body after being taken internally 
and absorbed by the system, which absorp- 
tion is certain in the case of the tree, for up- 
on examigation the following spring I found 
no sulphur, but a little gummy matter 
though the hole had nearly closed up. Sil- 
ver coin carried in the pockets of individu- 
als taking sulphur, soon become blackened 
with a coating of sulphuret of silver, and 
there remains every reason to suppose that 
sulphur in some form, could be detected up- 
on the leaves of trees treated in the manner 
alluded to. Joun H. RaseEr. 

Reading, Pa., June 2, 1855. 

[We know that the use of sulphur for the 
purpose stated has been prescribed a num- 
ber of years since, but we never had seen 
any accounts published of its action—wheth- 
er it was effectual ornot. The foregoing is 
very satisfactory,and presents us with some- 
thing to which our horticulturists would do 
well to take heed. That is,a tree may, in the 
manner described, be treated with medicine 
like animals, and this must be given period- 
ically, not one dose to last for a number of 
years, but for one only, during the season of 
sap circulation. 


Gang Plow. 

The annexed engraving represents a gang 
plow, invented by G. W. Hildreth, of Lock- 
port, N. Y., who has taken measures to se- 
cure a patent. It is made entirely of iron, 
except the pole todraw by. The main frame 
is in the form of a triangular elipse, A, for 
the purpose of shrinking on a wrought iron 
band to make it of any desired strength. 

The forward end of said frame rides onan 
axletree, connected by a king-bolt, and bol- 
ster plates, D, allowing it to turn freely. 
The pole is attached by adevice which the 
driver can easily change, to make the gang 
run more or less to land, which pole guides 
the whole-gang with precision, by the off- 
horse walking in the furrow, and it requires 
no holding. 

The wheels, HE, are large, and can be 
easily changed so as to carry the plow clear 
of the ground, in moving from one field to 
another, and also set torun the poles, B BB, 
any desired depth in the ground, from one 
to six inches, cutting and turning the whole 
surface clean. The gang will turn round 
without being touched by the hand}*on a cir- 
cle of three feet radius, and by lifting the 
rear end by the handle, F, it will turn at 
right angle. 

The plows are made strong, anéf ground 
smooth, and are made on asharpangle; they 
draw light and score easy, and are locked to 
the frame by a hook tongue and groove, CC 
C, and one carriage bolt. which bolt is the 
weakest part of the fastening, and in case of 
running hard against any obstacle, where 
something must break, the bolt will break 
‘first, merely letting the plow drop off. A 
new bolt, costing less than five cents, repairs 
the break perfectly. The inventorssaysof it: 


“ This implement is designed for all kinds 
of crop plowing or summer fallow; also for 
plowing corn, oat, and barley stubble, and 
fitting land for seed generally. It isa good 
implement for covering all kinds of seed 
sown broadcast ; it has been used in almost 
every variety of soil, and has given univer- 
sal satisfaction. It is well adapted to the 


soilinthe Western Statesand the planta- 
tions of the South. It works first rate in 
muck, clay, and gravel. 

The material of which this plowis made 
being iron, is strong and durable ; the wheels 
are large, and having wrought-iron spokes 
and tire, are strong and light ; it affords fa- 
cility for changing the depth of the plows, 


HILDRETH’S GANG PLOW. 


C, will be forced forward in the box, and the 
pin, P, will then rest on its top as shown by 
the dotted lines, fig. 2, which represent the 
bolt and pin in this position. When it is de- 
sired to couple the two cars—by running 
back the front or bringing forward the rear 
one—the link, L, will enter the throat of the 
box, and push back the serrated head, F, of 
the spring bolt in the open space of the box, 
when the pin, P, will then drop through the 
opening of the link, and thus couple the 


‘{cars. Owing to the narrow throat of the 


and changing the quantity of land; it re- 
quires no holding, «nd is easily turned round ; 
a boy that can drive the off horse in the furrow 
can do as good work as a plowman, and it will 
work hard land that cannot be worked with 
a cultivator. The shears cut the whole sur- 


face of the ground and turn it over ;it is very 
convenient for carrying off loose stone from 
the field while plowing.” 

These plows are manufactured by Mr. Hil- 
dreth, at Lockport from whom more infor- 
mation may be obtained by letter. 


SELF ACTING CAR COUPLING. 


The annexed engravings represent an im- 
provement in railroad car couplings, for 
which apatent was granted to D. A. Hop- 
kins, of Elmira, N. Y., on the lst of August 
last year. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view, showing two 
coupling boxes detached, and fig. 2 is a ver- 
tical longitudinal section through the center 
of one coupling box, and showing the coup- 
ling link in various positions; also a coup- 


united to the wroughtiron bars. The mouth 
of each head, H, is wide, while the throat, 


at hh, isvery narrow. Lis the connecting 
or coupling link. C.(G in fig. 1) is a bolt 
passing into an opening in the wooden block, 
B; its inner end abuts against a coiled 
spring, S. F is the head of this spring. bolt; 


ling pin locked in the link and out of the 
link. Similar letters refer to like parts. 
The top or bottom bars or plates, A A, of 
each box are made of wrought iron, with 
their outer ends somewhat enlarged. These 
bars are riveted together by bolts, R R, and 
have a wooden block B, betweenthem. The 
draw head, H, is made of cast iron, cast on 
the enlarged ends of the bars, A A, as shown 
in fig. 2, thus forming a draw head perfectly 


it is allowed room in the open space to move 
back and forth. Its face is fluted with sec- 
tion grooves, to receive the end of the link, 
L, and retain it in various positions, as shown 
infig. 2. Pisthe coupling pin. It will be 
observed that when the pin, P, is withdrawn 
and.the cars uncoupled, that the spring bolt, 


head, H, and the form of the face of F, this 
self acting coupling is perfectly adapted for 
cars of all hights, as shown by the various 
positions of the link, L, in dotted lines, fig. 
2. This must be a very durable and strong 
draw head, as the crushing force comes on 
the cast iron head, H, while the tensile 
strain is sustained by the wrought iron bars, 
A A, because the pin, P, passes through them 
as well as the shoulder flange of the head, 
H. The mouth of the head, H, is so formed 
as to resist sudden and great shocks. 

This self-acting car coupling has been in 
use for more than a year on the Canandai- 
gua and Elmira Railroad, N. Y., and has 
been found perfectly practical, superior to, 
and more ecocomical than the ordinary 
kind. It has also been adopted by the New 
York and Erie Railroad, whose superintend- 
ent regards it as the only coupling yet 
brought before him adaptable for all the va- 
rying conditions and circumstances of rail- 
roads. 

More information may be obtained by let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Hopkins, at Messrs. 
Fowler & Wells, No. 308 Broadway, this city. 


or W. P. Yates, Elmira, N.*Y. 
2 + > 
A New Light from the Spirit World. 
The Cleveland Plaindealer gives an ac- 


count of some experiments with a new light 
which the editor witnessed, and which it 
states is produced by the decomposition of 
water, bya machine constructed by Dr. Tay- 
lor, of that place—a clairvoyant physician— 
and all under spiritual direction entirely. 
It also states, that a caveat has been filed 
for the invention, but we cannot conceive 
how Dr. Taylor can ever obtain a patent for 
it. The patent laws require every person 
who applies fora patent to make oath that 
he is the original and first discoverer of the 
machine, composition, or whatever else it 
may be for which he desires a patent. Now, 
if Dr. Taylor constructed that machine under 
the direction of disembodied spirits, they 
must be the inventors, not he. According 
to law, then, if he expects to get a patent, 
he must apply for it as the legal adminis- 
trator of the deceased inventors. If this 
won’t create a row among the real heirs we 
are very much mistaken. It will certainly 
involve a new principle of law, demanding 
the presence of those spiritual inventors in 
a court of law, before the case can be settled. 
We are of opinion, however, that the light |f 
is really not worth much, and that it affords .|f 
evidence of but little inventive powers in |f 
those spirits. The Plaindealer asserts that 
“distinguished chemists have pronounced it 
a triumph.’”? We would like to know who 
they are? It alsosays, “ the expense of the 
light will be next to nothing, as it is upon 
a self-acting principle ;”’ in other words, it 
is a perpetual motion equal to that of the ge- 
nius who used to carry himself about ona 
trencher. Well, wonders will never cease. 
The Plaindealer mentions the name of Mr. 
Paine in connection with this new light ; we 
assure that gentlemen that his laurels are in 
danger, if the P/aindealer is correct. 


French lighthouses, and which is superior to 
sperm for such purposes, should arrest the 
attention of our oil dealers and farmers.— 
The plants trom whichit is obtained, we 
have no doubt, can be cultivated with suc- 
cess in various parts of our country, and if 
this cah be done it should be attended to. 


2" + + 
The Rutland Herald says there are 700 
men constantly employed quarrying marble 
in Rutland county, Vt., and there will be 
raised during the present year no less than 
1,100,000 feet of marble, 
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Adulterations of Food. 

By an Act of Congress passed a few years 
since, examiners were appointed for the 
ports of our country to examine all medi- 
cines imported from foreign countries, and 
reject such as were found unfit for medical 
purposes, or were not properly labelled.— 
This was a very commendable and worthy 
act, but at the same time it savors too much 
of that wisdom which provides for the doc- 
tor instead of the cook. If the law had been 
made to embrace an examination of food, and 
all articles of daily table use also, it would 
have exhibited profound wisdom in our leg- 
islators, but failing in this, we cannot but 
look upon it as defective. 

Two years since C. H. Peirce, M. D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., one of the examiners un- 
der the law, produced a work on the subject 
of adulterations in medicine, which, for the 
chemical information it contains, is of great 
value, but it does not touch the evil that we 
wish to bring to the notice of the public. 
Thus, for example, it is well-known that our 
people havea most exalted opinion of Eng- 
lish mustard, and when any of them desires 
a pure article, he or she send to the apothe- 
cary’s for the genuine English mustard, in 
the purity and powers of which they have, 
seemingly, unbounded reliance. Well, in this 
work of Dr. Peirce’s we find no mention of 
mustard at all, so that our péople, from it, 
might be led to infer that adulterations in it 
were outside of the bounds of probability. 
We do not know whether there is any Eng- 
lish mustard sold by our apothecaries and 
druggists, or not, but we know that a great 
deal of mustard is sold under that name— 

the real Simon-pure English. Nowa work 
of the Sanatory Commission in London, by 
A. H. Hassal, M. D., chief analysist, has re- 
cently been published, in which it is stated 
that pure mustard is not to be found in Eng- 
land—all that is sold there is highly adulter- 
ated. If English mustard is no mustard at 
allin England, what kind of mustard is it 
in America? Who will answer this? We 
merely instance this case in order to point 
in general terms to others. Dr. Peirce, ia 
the introduction to his work, justly remarks, 
“that although the general government pre- 
vents the entrance of false medicines in our 
country, it has no power to prevent home 
adulteration. This can only be prevented 
by State or Municipal legislation.”? He 
called, in 1853, upon the several States and 
cities to co-operate with the general govern- 
ment in judicious enactments to prevent 
such adulterations, but, as yet, his remarks 
have not found a response ina single in- 
stance, so far as we are informed. Now we 
want our States and cities to go further ; we 
want them to enact laws to prevent adulter- 
ations in food of every description. The 
work published in London to which we have 
referred, opens up the leprosy of adulterat- 
ing food as pursued in that city, and we 
cannot but believe, that in the absence of a 
just censorship over food in our cities, there 
isa vast amount of adulterated food manu- 
factured and sold. If there is not, it will 
not be a very difficult nor expensive matter 
to set the public right, for, assuredly, the 
revelations which have been made respect- 
ing the gross adulterations of “ pure Orange 
County milk,’ afford sufficient grounds for 
the worst suspicions of those who can in 
any way make money by deception in any 
kind of food adulteration whatever. The 
plan Dr. Hassal pursued in detecting and ex- 
posing adulterations of food, was to pur- 
chase the articles to be examined, either him- 
self or his assistants, then analyse them, and 
publish the results of his examinations, giv- 
ing the names of the persons from whom he 
purchased, and all the particulars of the an- 
alysis. This method of holding up the names 
of the dealers in impure food, is about ar 
good a system of punishment as that pursued 
in Turkey in the days of old for adulterating 
bread, by nailing the baker by the ear up to 


his own door post. The plan pursued by 
the doctor was exceedingly simple and ef- 
fective, and we cannot but recommend it to 
be adopted, under the supervision of a sana- 
tory commission, in all our cities. 
eo 
Prevention of Accidents in Factories. 

The London Critic, in some comments up- 
on accidents in factories, whereby the oper- 
atives are injured by the wheels and shafts, 
has the following felicitous illustration, 
which can be wisely applied to matters in 
our own country, State, and city. It asks, 
‘‘What is a preventible accident? Can you 
prevent carelessness or disobedience? Can 
you prevent folly? A man is run over in 
the streets. Is that preventible? Certainly. 
You can do away with horses and vehicles, 
and even streets, and then the accident would 
become an impossibility.””—[Ex. 

[And upon this principle of reasoning the 
argumen above is presented for a do-noth- 
ing policy towards preventing accidents 
from machinery in factories, because it is 
asserted these can only be prevented by 
abolishing factories altogether. But this is 
not true; for accidents can be prevented and 
have been prevented in factories, by the 
adoption of proper measures for the pur- 
pose. Two years ago an act was passed by 
the British Parliament for the prevention ef 
accidents in factories, by compelling the 
owners to box their shafting, enclose their 
belting, &c. This law met with the most ve- 
hement opposition from the Manchester man- 
ufacturers ; public meetings were called and 
representations were made that waste cotton 
would so accumulate in the boxing as to be- 
come exceedingly dangerous, on account of 
fires ; and besides, it was asserted that these 
accidents could be prevented by carefulness 
without enforcing the law. So strong were 
those representations and so violent was the 
opposition to the law, that Government sus- 
pended it tor one year (1854.) But instead 
of the number of accidents having subse- 
quently decreased, they were just as numer- 
ous, so that a few months ago orders were 
sent to the Factory Commissioners to en- 
force the law rigidly, and this has called 
forth the above criticism ofthe Critic. The 
Government has been nobly justified in its 
determination to enforce the law by the up- 
right and commendable conduct of some 
manufacturers, who at once complied with 
its provisions, and in whose factories no ac- 
cidents had taken place during the past year. 

Accidents will take place while the world 
endures, but will any person deny that the 
majority of accidentsare not caused by care- 
lessness, recklessness, or cupidity, against 
which wholesome laws strictly enforced, are 
not proper and effectual remedies? If sta- 
ges and carriages were allowed to be driven 
through our streets without any restraint 
upon their drivers, would there not be twen- 
ty accidents for one which now takes place ? 
Certainly there would. No person should 
ever talk about impossibilities in the pre- 
vention of accidents from machinery in fac- 


tories. 
a 


Repeal of the Newspaper Stamp Act in 
England. 


A bill for the repeal of this “tax on 
knowledge,” has already passed one branch 
of Parliament, and is expected soon to be- 
comea law. This will be a great movement 
for England. With a population of about 
twenty-five millions, she has scarce a dozen 
daily nevgpapers in her whole domain. This 
is due to her obnoxious stamp laws, which 
require a payment to the government of two 
cents on each copy of a newspaper printed. 

In anticipation of the new law, which is 
expected to passin July next, the proprie- 
tors of the London Illustrated News an- 
nounce that they shall double the size of 
their journal without increasing the price. 
This will give the public, as one of the first 
fruits of the repeal, a magnificently illus- 
trated newspaper, of 32 large octavo pages, 
for 125 cents—the cheapest paper of the 
kind in the world. Prospectuses for cheap 
daily newspapers, like those we enjoy here, 
have heen issued in London and other cities. 
In Liverpool, a city having a population of 
400,000 souls, they have at present only one 
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daily newspaper, the JVorthern Times, six 
cents per copy, and it is of rather recent or- 
igin. Three new papers are, however, an- 
nounced there to commence with the new 
law, to wit :—the Daily Post, at four cents, 
the Daily News, at two cents, and the 
Events, at one cent. In London the price 
of the first class daily paper is at present ten 
cents per copy. 

The passage of a measure which will tend 
to fill the country with printing presses, and 
bring knowledge tothe hearthstones of Eng- 
land’s now thirsting millions, will be an oc- 
casion for general rejoicing among her peo- 
ple. Its effects will be deeply felt all over 
Europe. Cheap newspapers are the wings 
of liberal ideas. Before them despotism 
must crumble. 

TT ee oe ——_ 
Ship Canal Across the Isthmus of Snez. 

M. Lesseps, a distinguished engineer in 
the service of the Viceroy of Egypt, pro- 
poses to re-open the canal which in ancient 
times connected the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea, so as to make it available for the 
largest ships. He declares the undertaking 
practicable and easy of execution. And in 
this he is sustained by the opinion of all en- 
gineers who have made an examination of 
the country between the two seas. In this 
great work the projectors are but following 
the footsteps of some of the earliest sover- 
eigns of Egypt. Sesostris, Alexander, Cesar, 
Amron,the Arab conqueror, Napoleon I, and 
Mohamet Ali, each in his turn sought to 
open the communication. It is known, too, 
not only as a matter of history, but also by 
existing traces, that the canal was cut and 
long in use. 

[The above we have seen ina number of 
our cotemporaries, and we must say that it 
appears to us there must be some mistake re- 
specting it. We have never understood that 
a canal existed in ancient times connecting 
the two seas; anditisa matter of history 
that the French engineer Le Pere, who 
surveyed under Napoleon I, reported that it 
was impracticable, owing toa difference of 
some 14 feet in the level of the two waters. 
This error was detected in the survey of the 
Isthmus for the construction of a railroad a 
few years ago. The ancient canal of Darius 
Hystapis connected only the Nile with the 
Red Sea, and it was built high above the 
level of the Mediterranean waters. This old 
canal was 150 feet wide, and 30 feet deep. 
It has not been in use for twelve centuries. 

— a - oe 
Signalizing Between Guard and Driver. 

Mr. R. H. Thomas, of Kidsgroove, Staf- 
fordshire, has recently forwarded a short 
notice of an arrangement for instantaneous 
communication between the guard and driver 
of a railway train. It consists of a tube 
inconnection with a strong vessel, forming 
a compressed air reservoir, supplied by an 
eccentric on the axle of the guard’s van, 
working aforce pump. The air tube is con- 
nected with a safety-valve by a branch hav- 
ing a stop-cock and whistle. When the re- 
ceiver is full, the pump may be detached 
either by hand or self-acting. When the 
driver or stoker signals to the guard, he 
simply turns a cock, giving vent tothe com- 
pressed air, &c. 

[The above isfrom the London Artizan, 
and describes the latest method devised in 
England for that simplest of all things— 
communicating between the conductor of a 
railroad train and the engineer on the loco- 
motive. No train is considered safe in this 
country. unless there is a cord running 
through or over every car, and connecting 
with a gong on the locomotive, which cord, 
in case of accident, the conductor or passen- 
ger pulls, and so signalizes the engineer to 
stop. Although this simple contrivance has 
been in use here for years, with the utmost 
success, our transatlantic friends refuse to 
adopt it. They are content to employ some 
such bungling contrivance as above de- 
scribed. Another of their plans, which we 
read not long ago, was to have a large gong 
placed over the engineer’s head, and to fur- 


‘nish the conductor with a bow and arrow. 


The conductor, or guard as he is there 
called, has a seat on the top of one of the 


cars, and it was to be made his duty, in case 
of accident, to shoot at the gong and so 


alarm the engineer, 
—_———_~)- > 


A Large Knitting Factory. 

The village of Cohoes, on the lower falls 
of the Mohawk, N. Y., is one of the best for 
manufacturing purposes in our country, and 
has progressed rapidly within the past ten 
years. A new factory for the manufacture 
of knit fabrics, such as drawers, &c., has re- 
cently been set in operation there which is 
said to ‘be the largest one of the kind in the 
world: it is 305 feet long, 75 feet wide, and 
6 stories high. Itis designed to give em- 
ployment to 600 operatives; the rooms are 
stated to be well ventilated, commodious, 
and cheerful. The name of the new factory 
is “ The Mohawk River Mill.” The machin- 
ery used embraces all of the most recent im- 


provements. 
OE — 


New Inventions. 

BenpinG TimBER—The Tribune of the 
12th inst. describes a machine for bending 
ship timber, which, it says, “has recently 
been tested in Boston.’”’ This is good fora 
daily newspaper. This same machine is that 
of Mr. Blanchard, the well-known inventor, 
patented now for some years; and what is 
stated to be so very new in this announce- 
ment, as having occurred recently at Boston» 
might have been witnessed by the editor for 
nearly two years, within a distance of less 


than two miles from his office. 
to 


Gumming Saws. 
A. G. Drake, of Sturgis, Mich., informs us 
that a piece of sheet iron, No. 16 in size, and 
made into a circular plate 16 inches in diam- 
ter, and placed in a wooden collar, which 
comes within 25 inches of its edge, to sup- 
port it, and then made to receive a high ve- 
locity, will cut the teeth of a buzz saw ina 
superior manner and in one half the time 
required by common gummers. The edge 
of the sheet-iron disk, must be smooth, and 
the saw must be moved cautiously and stead- 
ily towards it. 
———>- > oe_—— 
Insulating Telegraph Wires. 
James Reynolds, of this city, informs us 


that a telegraph wire, coated with gutta per- 
cha, was laid in the North River between 
New York and Jersey City, in 1846, and that 
it worked successfully. He says that the ar- 
ticle in the New York Herald, two weeks 
since, on the Ocean Telegraph, in which it 
is stated that the insulating qualities of gut- 
ta percha, were discovered in 1850, must 
therefore be wrong. 

——_———0 ++ 

Improper Use of Laudanum. 

The use of this preparation of opium is be 
coming fearfully prevalent among the female 
sex of our population. A lady writing to the 
New York Times, states she has recently 
discovered that five of her female acquaint- 
ances, belonging to the more wealthy classes 
in our city, are habitual partakers of it. It 
is fast destroying their mental and physical 
powers; they are, in short, opium drunkards. 
The vice is worse than intoxication from al- 
coholic drinks, 

or oo 
Lime and Salt. 

A discussion took place last week in the 
New York Farmers’ Club, respecting the com- 
bination of salt and lime. It has been said 
that salt and quicklime, when mixed together, 
unite chemically, and furm carbonate of soda 
and chloride of lime. This was denied by 
Mr. Judd in opposition to some chemists pres- 
ent. He asserted that no chemical change 
took place in the mixing of these substances, 
and requested those who thought differently 
to furnish respectable proof to the contrary. 
This was not done, and he remained master 
of the contest. We rather think he is right, {§ 
for we cannot conceive how carbonate of { 
soda could be producedfrom a mixture which 
contains no carbon. 

es a 
Vesuvius in Repose. 

The late news from Europe conveys the 
intelligence that Mount Vesuvius had gone 
to take a nap, and that the finale of the erup- 
tion was quite a gentle scene—very ditfer- 
ent from what was anticipated. 
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Foreign Editorial Correspondence.—No. 4. 
Paris Exhibition, &c. 
Paris, May 24, 1855. 


The temporary suspension of the labors in 
the Palace of Industry, caused by the pre- 
parations for its opening, has been succeeded 
by still greater activity, and everything is 
going forward rapidly to completion. It 
wasavery wise move on the partof the 
management to fix the price of admission, for 
a few weeks, at five francs, as it keeps back 
a crowd that might seriously interfere with 
the operationsinside. I think the Exhibition 
will not be completed before the Ist of July. 

In workmanship and finish I think the 
French mechanics unequalled, and I think 
they exhibit more taste in proportions.— 
French lathes, printing presses, etc., look 
much handsomer than those of any other 
Country, and are evidently as simple in their 
construction, but they do not show strength 
and durability. As there is more physical 
substance in a beef and beer-fed Englishman 
than in the bread and wine-fed Frenchman, 
so is there more solidity in English produc- 
tions. 

Some time since an equestrian statue of 
Gen. Jackson was uncovered at Washington 
amidst a very proper display of patriotic 
feeling. A much better one of Napoleon III. 


| was erected a few days since at the east end 


‘of the Palace of Industry, and the fact was 
scarcely mentioned by the papers. 

A citizen of Albany, N. Y., has sent a mod- 
el of an American steamboat of 2000 horse 
power ; it has arrived in a damaged condi- 
tion, and, contrary to the expectation of the 
American Commissioner, it proves to be a 
most miserable affair. I regret that the ex- 
hibitor did not better understand the felicity 
of foreign artists in modeling and decora- 
tion, as otherwise he would have kept his 
model steamboat out of the country. 

In the Austrian Department thereis avery 
neat and finely made model of an American 
boat of the second class, copied from some 
steamers made in our country for the navi- 
gation of the Danube. It is an honorable 
representative of this branch of our inter- 
ests, and will attract many visitors. 

The American Commission holds its meet- 
ings once each week for the purpose of dis- 


| cussing the affairs of the Exhibition, and for 


arranging plans for carrying out the best in- 
terests of the Exhibition. At alate meeting 
it was voted to appoint acommittee of three 
to assist one of the Commissioners at the Ma- 
chinery Arcade, who had volunteered to at- 


; tend theredaily. The Commissioner in ques- 


tion very politely thanked the committee for 
the reinforcement, and stated that thus far 
his duties had been confined principally to 
traveling up and down the building—which 
is three-quarters of amile in length—search- 
ing for boxes, and as this business had be- 
come very dull, he felt obliged for the re- 
lief he should have in the company of his 
colleagues. 

There are to be some eighteen sewing ma- 
chines from the best New York makers, be- 
sides an extensive show of india rubber 
goods by Goodyear & Morey. These will 
form interesting featuresin the United States 
Department, and save us from an almost to- 
tal wreck. 

Speaking of india rubber reminds me of a 
statement I saw in one of the New York 
daily papers in regard to the great success 
of that interest here. It was to the effect 
that one of the parties, a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, besides realizing some $300,000 
from the sale of the patent here, was to re- 
ceivea large salary for superintending the 
works ofthe Company. This§all sounds very 
pretty in the newspaper, but upon inquiry at 
reliable sources Iam informed that the state- 
ment is gaseous. The business, however, 
promises well, and therefore such electro- 
plating in the newspapers is not required. 

In looking over the catalogue of exhibit- 
ors in the Exhibition, I noticed that France 
has nearly 10,000, Great Britain 2,000, Aus- 
tria 1800, Prussia 1200, Belgium 700, Spain 
500, Mexico 104, and the United States about 
100. 

Inotice among the articles in the English 
Department a large church bell, with an im- 


proved method of hanging, which has a nov- 
el quality of much importance. To the 
shank of the bell is fixed a toothed wheel, 
into which a pinion or an endless screw is 
made to gear, so that the bell may be readi- 
ly turned with a crank, and thus present a 
fresh surface to the clapper or tongue. This 
prevents all uneven wear, and must render 
the bell much more durable. 

There are also exhibited by a Birmingham 
house some very beautiful cases made entire- 
ly of glass, except the bottom, which is wood. 
The plates are supported by flint glass pil- 
iarsor sash bars, and thus afford an easy 
transmission of light into the case; they can 
be more readily kept in order than brass or 
silver-plated frames. They look handsome. 

I was interested in a fine collection of ex- 
cellent glazed earthen-ware from Lambeth, 
for the manufacture of the various acids; 
one colossal vessel, said to be the largest 
thing of the kind in the world, holds 400 gal- 
lons, and has an average thickness of three- 
quarters of an inch. The glazing is the 
best I have ever seen, and is said to be proof 
against acids not solvents of vitreous bodies. 

From present appearances agricultural im- 
plements will be as plenty as blackberries in 
Auguat. I am glad of this, for I am of the 
opinion that few countries need spurring up 
in this direction more than France. As I 
passed through the northern part of the 
country I had some opportunity to judge of 
this from the rude implements I saw in use, 
and the general prevalence of female labor 
in the field ; and even England, although a 
better cultivated country than the United 
States, falls , bebind in good and conve- 
nient agricultural machinery. One great 
obstacle to the progress of agricultural im- 
provement in France, is the prevailing ig- 
norance of its farmers. They read no pub- 
lication devoted to their interests, and are 
satisfied to pursue a system that would seem 
little better than barbarism in our country. 

Good common schools would help the ru- 
ral population of France far more than gun- 
powder. 

There are several very respectable scien- 
tific publications issued here, but they are 
seriously crippled for want of support. I 
have not been able to learn of a single work 
of the kind that gives any fair return forthe 
talent bestowed upon it. The cheap issués 
of French novelists meet an extensive sale, 
and like too many of the same class in the 
United States, mechanics in Parisspend their 
leisure in reading trash, and at places of 
profitless amusements. 

I have noticed that several of the scienti- 
fic journals have re-produced from the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, the excellent article of 
John F. Mascher, on Daguerreotyping with- 
out acamera. This subject is of much in- 
terest here, and many experiments are made 
to perfect an art that had its origin in this 
country. The pictures produced here are 
not so clear and expressive, probably from 
the want of the bright sun and clear Ameri- 
can atmosphere. The English pictures are 
usually very poor, much poorer than the 
French. S.H.W. 


a a 
European Inventious, Discoveries, &c. 


SmokeLess FurNaceE—We have during the 
week inspected an entirely new arrangement 
of steam boiler furnace, in action, on a 25 
horse power boiler, at the granaries and flour 
mills of Mr. Edward Gripper, Winchester 
wharf, Southwark. The principle of con- 
struction is that of mechanical motion ap- 
plied to the bars, but different to anything 
yet introduced. Every alternate bar is so 
connected with a cross-piece at each end as 
to form one entire movable frame, which is 
connected by ge+rring with the motive pow- 
er. The motion given to itis angular; first, 
the bars rise very slowly about an inch above 
the stationary ones, they then move gradu- 
ally in a lateral direction towards the bridge, 
again sink in a vertical direction about an 
inch below the other bars, and then move 
laterally forward to their original position. 
What are termed the stationary bars are not 
fixed as usual, but hung in such manner as 
exactly to balance the vibrating frame with 
the load of fuel which it has to move, thus 
taking but little power from the engine to 


keep them in motion. Thefuelis fed through 
a hopper and regulating incline plane, and 
the whole isself-acting, requiring but little 
attention from the stoker. We were inform- 
ed that this apparatus had been in constant 
use about six months, that no difficulties 
whatever arosefrom the mechanical motion ; 
there was an entire absence of clinker, near- 
ly perfect combustion of the fuel was effect 
ed, and during our visit not a particle of 
smoke was visible from the chimney. Mr. 
Gripper estimates the saving of fuel alone 
at about 10 per cent., besides numerous oth- 
er advantages.—[London R.R. Jour. 


NEw. FEED APPARATUS FOR STEAM AND 
OTHER BorLErs—A patent has recently been 
secured by F. H. Sykes, of Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, for certain mechanical arrangements 
for supplying steam or other boilers or ves- 
sels with water or other fluid, independent 
of power from the engine, or any separate 
mechanical source. The apparatus consists 
of apair of cylindrical copper vessels, firm- 
ly constructed to withstand the pressure of 
steam. These cylinders are furnished with 
pistonswithoutrods,which prevent the steam 
admitted above them from touching the wa- 
ter below. The cylinders are closed at top 
and bottom, and connected by a pipe fur- 
nished with two valves, each having four 
ports in the seats and two iu the valve itself, 
two always being open while other two are 
closed. One pipe from each valve is carried 
into the boiler, one entering its lower, the 
other its upper part; the first conveying 
steam into the cylindrical vessels, and the 
water from them to the boiler. Oue of the 
other pipes from the valves conveys the wa- 
ter from a reservoir to the bottom of the cy- 
lindrical vessels, and the other conveys the 
steam from them to a condenser. This pipe 
terminates in a coilin the reservoir, down 
which, as the steam passes, it is rapidly con- 
densed, causing a partial vacuum. The ap- 
paratus is placed on a level with the water 
in the boiler, which when at the boiling 
point, a bridge cock is opened, admitting 
steam to the upper part of both cylinders, 
to drive out the air when it is again cut off. 
As the steam passes down the conden- 
sing tube from one vessel, the partial vacu- 
um causes the water from the reservoir to 
rush into the bottom of that vessel, which 
then descends, which motion opens and shuts 
the valves, and causes a repetition of the 
operation in the other cylinder. A recipro- 
cating motion is thus kept up, according to 
the evaporation going onin the boiler, and 
its consequent requirements fora supply of 
water, which is thus always kept at one level 
solely by the self-acting powers of the ma- 
chine. 

Gas Furnace For CHEMICAL ANALYSES.— 
P. Hart, of Manchester, England, has intro- 
duced and patented a furnace for anal ytical 
purposes, intended to supersede the Russian 
spirit-furnace, and employing coal gas and 
steam as fuel. The principal feature in 
which it differs from most other gas furna- 
ces consists in substituting a jet of steam for 
one of compressed air. The patentee states 
that by it he can get a platinum crucible to 
a white heat in a few seconds, and that it is 
fit for all operations in chemistry requiring 
such a flame as fusions and other analytical 
operations. It consists of a copper basin, 
with a cover soldered close on, about 5 in. 
in diameter, having at one side a short tube 
half an inch in diameter, at an angle of 45° 
with the horizon, well stoppered with a good 
cork. In the centre a smull hole is drilled, 
into which is solfered one of the small cop- 
per tubes cut from a Leslie’s gas-burner, one 
end slightly projecting inside and the other 
passing into an elbow joint, into which is 
screwed a common piece of gas tube con- 
nected with the supply. To set this appara- 
tus to work, half fill the vessel with water 
through the large tube at the side, and setit 
in thering of a retort-stand over a gasflame 
having tightly corked the tube. When the 
water boils, light the gas at the elbow joint 
in the center, the flame of which will then 
surround the small tube, and the steam rush- 
ing through its jet of fire, will produce, with 
the flame, an extremely hot brush of blue 
fire, exactly like that ofa spirit-furnace. 


The Zodiacal Lisht. 

For two centuries past the zodiacal light 
has puzzled astronomers in assigning it a 
systematic function or condition. Tycho 
considered it to be an abnormal spring-even- 
ing twilight. Humboldt ascertained that it 
increased in light surprisingly the more he 
approached the equator in South America, 
and the South Sea. His views upon it, as 
expressed in his Cosmos, would lead any be- 
liever in his philosophy to come to the con- 
clusion that our earth hada ring like Sat- 
urn’s, and that it wasa ring of equatorial 


vapor. 
The rainbow looks as solid as a comet or 


planet, yet it is nothing but refractory light. 
In the equatorial regions of our atmosphere 
there must be a centrifugal ring of vapor 
more dense than at any point north or south 
of it, and whatever its effects may be on the 
ether of universal space, we must inevitably 
conclude that it would present to the eye of 
an observer placed on an adjacent planet the 
appearance of a ring. 

Ihave frequently noticed beautiful and 
marked phenomena of refracted light occa- 
sioned by my balloon when sailing above a 
dense str atum of clouds, as pictured upon 
the cloud surface beneath. I have alsoseen 
it faintly pictured upon the earth where it 
was covered with green foliage, but particu- 
larly so on green grassy meadows. This phe- 
nomena did not always present itself. dot 
sultry days, when the sky was charged with 
damp clouds, always produced the beautiful 
phenomena. There is a marked difference 
in the internal condition of clouds in regard 
to the wet and dry, warm and cold, light and 
dark; and there is a corresponding electri- 
cal tension accompanies these conditions. 

That scientific circles should advert tothe 
discovery of Lieut. Jones, or that Lieut. 
Jones should have made such a discovery is 
not to be much wondered at, after what 
Humboldt sets forth in his Cosmos, to wit: 

“‘ Great as is the obecurity which still en- 
velopes the material cause of the zodiaca! 
light, still, however, with the mathematical 
certainty that the solar atmosphere cannot 
reach beyond 9-20ths of the distance of Mer- 
cury, the opinion snpported by Laplace, 
Schubert, Arago, Poisson, and Biot, accord- 
ing to whieh the zodiacal light radiatesfrom 
a vapory, flattened ring, freely revolving in 
space between the orbits of Venus and Ma s 
appears in the very different state of obser- 
vation to be the most satisfactory. The out- 
ermost limits of the sun’s atmosphere, like 
that of Saturn, could only extend to that 
point where the attraction of the universal 
or partial central body exactly balanced the 
centrifugal force; beyond this point the at- 
mosphere must escape at a tangent, and con- 
tinue its course either aggregated into spher- 
ical planets and satellites, or, when not ag- 
gregated into spheres, as solid and vaporous 
rings. From this point of view the ring or 
the zodiacal light comes within the category 
of planetary forms which are subject to the 
universal laws of formation.” 

The existence of a ring like Saturn’s en- 
circling our earth is sustained by several hy- 
pothesis, but its actual formand appearance, 
as demonstrated to the eye, is more the prop- 
erty of the inhabitants of other planets in 
our solar system. Horner calls the ring of 
Saturn a train of clouds. Jounx WISE. 

Lancaster, Pa., June 7th, 1855. 

[The Lieut. Jones to whom the credit of 
the discovery of the zodiacal light is attrib- 
uted, is the Rev. G. Jones, Chaplain to the 
Japan Exhibition, and who was solicited by 
friends berore he sailed to make observations 
onit. This he did in various parts of the 
world, for three years, and the result claimed 
for his research is, that the zodiacal light is 
aring around the earth inside of the moon’s 
orbit. Some have supposed that the zodia- 
cal light was caused by nebula ; and others 
that it was caused by the refraction of light. 
The discovery of the earth being surround- 
ed with a ring is not new, and does not be- 
long to the Rev. G. Jones. Such a ring was 
pointed out and described by Lieut. Maury 
years ago. in his first edition of his wind and 
current charts. The discovery of the zodi- 
acal light being that ring, however, is new, 
and belongs to Mr. Jones. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. C.M., of Ohio—You have been unticipated on your 
compass arrangement. Lemuel Langley, of Norfolk, Va, 
obtained a patent fora compass which could be read on 
both sides, so tar back as May, 1828. As his account of the 
improvement is rather novel we will make a short extract 
from his specification :—‘‘The object of my said improve- 
ment is to dispense altogether with the binnacle, in which 
the compass is ordinarily fixed, to cause it to answer all the 
purposes ofa ‘‘tell-tale,’? and to secure it against accident 
from cannon shot, the shipping of heavy seas, or other 
causes of injury. The mode in which these ends are at- 
tained, is by cutting a hole through the deck of the vessel at 
or near the place where the binnacle is usually situated ; 
this hole is cut through into the cabin, aud within it is 
placed the compass with its box, suspended in the usual way, 
and when go situated it is completely out of the reach of can- 
non or other shot. In order to ¢eauseit to act asa ‘‘ tell- 
tale,’’ the compass box is made with a glass bottom, so that 
the card can be seen as perfectly in the cabin as upon deck ; 
I also make thecompass card translucent, or semi-transpa- 
rent, in consequence of which it may always be lighted from 
velow,and will be much more plainly seen at night, than 
when lighted in the ordinary way. The compass is defend- 
ed at top by a very thick piece of glass; such as I have 
used has been three-fourths of an inch in thickness, and 
this is also defended by a rim, or band, projecting above the 
deck ; the lower side of the box is also glazed, and I some- 
times contemplate making the sides of the box of glass, 
should it be desirable toadmit light in that way. 

What I claim as new in the above described invention, is 
the fixing of the compass entirely within the planking of 
the deck of a vessel ; and the mode of rendering it equally 
visible, both upon deck and in the cabin. 


J. B. M.—Your invention had better not be published un- 
t-ilpatented. Payiug the government fee and forwarding a 
description will secure you nothing; the only way is to 
make a regular application fora patent. Should you not 
come on, send a model and government fee of $30, and we 
will put your case through. There was no address on your 
letter. 

M. E. S., of —Your water feeder invention was pa- 
tented in thesyear 1833 ; the patent hus now expired and the 
invention is public property. 

H. H. A., of 11l.—Appleton & Co., John Wiley, and Put- 

am & Co., of this city, will import any of the foreign 
works for you which you have named. Communicate with 
efther of them by letter : we do not know, their price. 

G. W. R.‘ of Iowa—The making of shot was illustrated 
in Vol. 7, Scr. Am.; it is made by pouring the molten lead 
through a seive downa tube, and sending a current of air 
up through it to cool the shot as it falls. 


R. K. C., of Va.—In England the first applicant for a pa- 
tent receives the samt whether he is the inventor or not. 
Hence there is danger of anticipation when the invention is 
exposed or patented here, prior to obtaining preliminary 
security there. Butsuch exposure makes no difference, 
provided the thing is new in England when the application 
or the British Patent is made. For France the applicant 
must be the inventor, and the invention must not have been 
in use abroad prior to the application fora patent. 


N. C. P., of N.H.—Your plan of mill is old ; it is not pa- 


tentable ; it was never madeto work well. $1 received. 
L. L..of Pa.—You are perfectly correct respecting a 


house covered with sheet iren being more eafe than onecuv-- 


ered with shingles, ifit has a good metallic connection with 
the earth : but as it would be covered with paint, you must 
us2 & projecting rod. 

W.F. G., of Mass.— Weare not acquainted with a single 
good work for beginners on the subject of “ Painting and 
Drawing,’’—oil painting we suppose you mean. 

J. C., of N. ¥Y.—We cannot give you the information de 
sired, thatis, positive knowledge of the process for making 
the powders but it appears to us that the red is pure dry 
copper, and the green an oxyd, 4 mixture of the metal with 
verdigris. 

C. W. McC., of N. ¥.—There isa treatise on the fune- 
tions of the skin by Dr. Wilson; we think the price is 
twenty-five cents. Appleton & Co. arethe publishers. All 
your other requests have been complied with. Your sub- 
scription extends to the end of the volume. 

H. P., of Brooklyn—You must be able to specify the 
chemical difference between your oil and others, before you 
can obtain a patent; but you can obtain a patent for the 
process—that is wherein it differs from other processes. 


W.H., of N. ¥.—The use of the small boiler, within the 
large one, is not new: we do not recollect where we have 
teenor read of it, but the idea is an old one to us; the ac- 
tion is much the same as you describein asingle boiler ; the 
steam is generally in contact with the fire surface, and by 
reason of its lesser specitic gravity, rises through the water 
till it collects above the surtace, circulating through the 
water in so doing. 

J. W. B., of Va.—Yon can apply a wind mill to your barn 
with success and without the least difficulty. Correspond 
with the Holliday Wind Mill Co., South Coventry, Ct., as 
to size, price, &c. For security against lightning, run up a 
rod above the mill. 

H. K. W., of Ohio—We have requested the Newark Ma- 
chine Co., of O., to attendto your wants as to engine. $2 
received, 

W.F., of Ohio—Your centrifugal pump is not new, and 
therefore not patentable. Mr. Gwynne has anticipated you. 

S. P., of Boston—The fan to which you allude was moved 
by common clo k-work. Your planis not 8» clearly descri- 
Dbedas to afford us sufficient datato judge whether or not 
you could obtain a patent. 

N. N. & Co. of Ga.—Smee’s Electro-metallu gy is the 
book you want ; if there isa bookseller in your place he 
can procure it for you. 

Ww.C.B., of N. B.—You should have the fire under the 
boiler and areturn flue on each side, the stack being in frout. 
See acommunication on this very sutject inthe last number 
of the Scr. AM. 

uJ. G , of Ind.—We believe it is now a settled matter that 
there is no difference in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
where they are separated by the Isthmus, 

J. F., of Obio—Boiler feeders activg independently of the 
engine are well known. 

J. K . of C, E.—There is ne work published here on ma- 
rine railwaya and shins. It would he instructive for you to 
visit our section docks—they embrace the latest improve- 
ments. 

©. H. M., of N. ¥.—There are two kinds of corns—hard 
and soft; the latter is the most painful and difficult to cure, 
The hard is cured by paring deep and softening them witha 
solution of sal soda or” weak potash lye: we do not know 
of a better plan for soft corns also. 

T. B., of Ind.—Search the newspapers for advertisements 
of brick machines ; there are hundreds of them; we could 
not begin to tell youall. $1 received. 


E.C., of Ga.—Address Shank, Downing & Co., N. Y. 
city, for window glass. 

W. W. A., of Ind.—The French have adopted the centes- 
imal systema. Rabate meansto cutdownor deduct. What 
makes you imagine that new logarithmetic tables are re- 
quiredfor centesimal measure. The ‘solar compass” is a 
flower that grows on the prairies, and turns its head with 


the position of the sun. 


J.S., of N. Y.—If the foreign use of the article is not 


known to the Patent Office here, a patent could be had and 


would be valid, provided the applicant made oath that he 
believed himself to be the frst inventor. 

W. H. M., of Pa.—There is nothing patentable in your 
churn. 

A. W. McD., of N. Y.—We understand that Prof. Porter 


has not completed his Aeroport, and in all likelihood he 


never will. 


Money received at the ScIENTIFIO AMBRICAN Office on ac 


count of Patent Office business tor the week ending Satur- 


day, June 16 :— 


J. C.D. of N. J., $100; R.A. P., Jr.. of Mass., $35; 
F. K., of Mass., $25; G. R.T., of N. Y., $25; H.H.F., 
of Miss., $108; W.V. G., of Ct., $30; D. N., of Mass., $30; 


E.E., of Ct., $30; C. F., of Ct., $55; J.S., of N. Y., $30; 


P.&S., of Mass., $25; W.G.H., of Pa., $30; L C., 01 N. 
H., $30; J.J. D., of Ct., $32; E. H., of Ct., $30; L. O. 
L., of Ill., $30; J. T., of Ct.,$25; D. B., of Vt., $10; J. 
F.S., of N. Y., $35; S. T. P., of N. J., $25; J. H., of N. 
Y., $35. 


Specifications ani_drawings belonging to parties with the 
following initials have been forwarded to the Patent Office 
during the week ending Saturday, June 16 :— 


S.T. P.,of N.J.; GC. F., of Ct.; G. BR. T., of N. Y.; 
W. C. W., of Mass.; F. K., of Mass.; H.H. F., of Miss, 
(4 cases ;) C. F. B., of R. 1.; P.$ S., of Mass.; E. E., of 
Ct.; J. H.,of N. Y.; J.T., of Ct.; E. K. R., of N. Y.; 
B. F., of Ind. A 

ee 
Important items. 

Back NUMBERS AND VOLUMES—We have the following num- 
bers and volumes of the SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN, which we 
can supply at the annexed prices :—Of Volume 5, forty 
numbers, bound, $1,75. Of Volume 6, all ; price in sheets, 
$2; bound, $2,75. Of Volume 7, all; price in sheets, $2 ; 
bound, $2,75. Of Volume 8, none complete, but about 30 
numbers in sheets, which will be sold at 50 cents per set. 
Of Volume 9, bound, $2,75. Of Vol. 10, all except Nos. 
17, 25, 26 27, and 28, at the subscription price. 


MopeLs—We are receiving almost daily, models of inven- 
tions which have not the names of their inventors marked 
upon them. This usually prevents us from taking any no- 
tice of them whatever. We shall esteem it a great favor if 
inventors will always attach their names to such models 
as they send us. It will save us much trouble, and some- 
times prevent the model from being mislaid. 


Patent Laws, AND GUIDE TO INVENTORS—Congress hav- 
ing adjourned without enacting any uvew laws pertaining 
to applications for patents, we have issued a new edition 
of the old laws, which may be bad at our counter or sent 
by mail. This pamphlet contains not only the laws but 
all information touching the rules and regulations of 
the Patent Office Price 123g cents per copy. 


Patent Ciaim8—Persons desiring the claim of any inven- 
tion whieh has been patented within fourteen yesi®, ¢an 
obtain a copy by addressing a letter to this office, stating 
the name of the patentee, and enclosing $1 for fees for 
copying. 

Rece1pts—When money is paid at the office for subscription 
8 receipt for it will always be given, but when subscribers 
remit their money by mail, they may consider the arrival 
of the first paper a bona fide acknowledgement of the re- 
ceipt oftheir funds. 


Tcrms of Advertising. 


4 lines, for each insertion, $1,00 
3° . 2,00 
B” . . 3,00 
16” “ ry 4,00 


Advertisements exceeding 16 lines cannot be admitted. 
oeither can engravings be inserted in the advertising 
columns at any price. 

7 Alladvertisements must be paid for before insert- 
ing. 


American and Foreign Patent 
Agency. 


MPORTANT TO INVENTORS—MESSRS. MUNN 

& OU., 128 Fulton street, New York, Publishers and 
Proprietors of the ScimntiFIo AMERICAN, having for 
many years bevn extensively engaged in procuring 
Letters Patents for new mechanical and chemical in 
ventions, offer their services upon the most reasonable 
terms. Patents promptly secured in the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Rus- 
sia, Spain, and in all countries where they are granted. 
All business entrusted to their charge is strict:y confi 
dential. Private consultations respecting the patenta 
bility of inventions are held free ot charge, with invent- 
ors, at tl @ r office, from 9A M., until 4 P. M. Parties 
residing at a distance are informed that itis generally 
unnecessary for them to incur the expense of attending 
in person, as all the steps necessary to secure a patent 
can be arranged by letter. Arough sketch and descrip- 
tion of the improvement should be first 1orwarded, 
which we will examine and give an vpinion as to patent- 
ab:lity. without charge. Models and fees can be sent 
with safety from any partorthe country by express. 
In this respect ‘New York is more accessible than any 
other city in our country. Circulars of information 
will be sent free of pustage to any one wishing t.olearn 
the preliminary steps towards making an application. 

Inaddition to the advantages which the long expe- 
rience anu great success of our firm in obtaining pat- 
sent present to inventors, they are informed that all 
inventions patenied through our establishment, are 
noticed, ut the proper time, in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
This paper is read by not lens than luv. and gabe every 
week and enjoys & very wide spread and substantial 
influence. Parties intrusting their business in our 
hands can rely upon prompt and faithful attention.— 
Most of the patents obtained by Americans in foreign 
countries are secured through us: while it is well known 
that a very large proportion of all the patents applied 
for in the U 8.. ge through our agency. 

The offices of Meanre: Munn & Uo.'s American and 
Foreign Patent A sen are at 128 Fulton Street, New 
York; London ixsex st., Strand ; Paris, No. 29 
Boulevard Bt. Maarein Brussels, No. 6 Rue D'Or. 


ARTNER WANTED—An 

who is a geod penman accountant. and correspon- 
dent in the Engl'sh and German languages and who, 
moreover, can dispose of #5(0 or #6 0 would like to as- 
sociate h-mself with another gentleman, wet! er ‘for- 
eign or Ainer can, who may be in want of the above 
amount of money, in order to bring out and reap the 
fruits of a u-eful invention, which promises to he remu- 
nerative to both parties. Addr+ss A PARTNER Box 
773, Post Office, New York, giving all necessary infor- 
mation ast) the invention the se-urity fur the money 
and h w far the advertiser may mae himself useful ‘n 
the business. * 


elderly gentleman, 


mre AMERICAN ROCK DRILLING CO. invite 
attention to t.eir superior machine (patented) 
which after thorough trial is believed to be the simpiest 
ani mest efficient in use for artesian wells, heavy ex- 
cavations, quarries, mines and forface dvessing The 
Compan ¥ areprepared to dispose of rights throughout 
the United States, tu furnish machines, horse powers 
and steam engines with fixiures, complete, adapted for 
any and all kinds of rock work, or to contract for exca- 
vations, etc. onpublic or private works in any part of 
the Union. Models may be examined at the Office of 
the Co., or machines may be seen in operation and fur- 
ther information obtained on application to 
'. H. LEAVITT, Agent and Treasurer, 
41 6* No. 40 Btate Bt. Boston 


© MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

—A situation is wanted by an intelligent and com- 
petent American, who understands running steam _en- 
gines, and machinery of all kinds, as engineer, or fore- 
man in a machine shop. Can give satisfactory referen- 
ces. Address A. E. C.,. box 911 Sun Office. 41 tf 


ATALOGUE OF PATENTS Showing the sub- 

ject or title of every patent granted by the Patent 
Ottice prior to the present year, and the number under 
each title. Price 25 cents. Address J. 8. BROWN, 
Washington, D.C. 41 4* 


NEW IMPLEMENT FOR FARMERS—A light 
cheap, and useful imp!ement to clean out your wells 
with but littletrouble. Snouid be in the hands of every 
farmer. For State and County rights for sale cheap. 
Apply. tol. J. W. ADAMS, Sharp Town, Somerset coua- 
ty, Md. 
—OILSOCKETS WITH GREASE 
Drills, for oiling Carriage wheels gary 
Is with despatch. They clean the bearings of the 
axles also without taking off the wheels. Can be se’ 
in the hubs of all kinds of wagons ard wheels’ Ex- 
pense, when set complete, $1 per wheel and warranted. 
Rights for sale. This is a sate and lucrative busineis in 
any andevery place, and for a Jong time. for these are 
going into generaluse. De A. C. GARRATT, the pat 
entee, No. 80 Friend street. Boston. — 41 2* 


NVENTORS’ BUSINESS AGENCY—Devoted ex- 
clusively to Sales, Colman & Williamson. No. 6 Wall 
street, New York. Patent Rights and New Discoveries 
negotiated and soldfor United States and Europe on 
favorable terms. References—James Bogardus, Esq; 
J.J Greenough, Solicitor of Patents ; Hun. Otis Clapp, 
Boston ; Winslow, Lanier & Co.. Bankers: Hon. D. 8, 
Gregory, Jersey City; JC. Crossman. rq Boston. 
SB sleeay Gay M. J. WILLIAMSON 1. 


O MANUFACTURERS The advertiser. having 

experience in the genera! business and operations 
of cotton manufacture. and thoroughly understanding 
manufacturing and ot-her accounts, offers his services 
to take charge of a small business. or as accountant, etc. 
toa manufacturing company. Satisfactory reference 
will be given to mcreP ants and manufacturers in Bos- 
ton. Address G. B., box 663, New York P. C. 40 3° 


O IRON FOUNDERS-—Scotch and American Pig 

Iron. Facing Dusts. Fire Clay, Fire Sand Fire 
Bricks. Molding} Sand, and Black Lead, for sale by. G. 
0. ROBERTSON, 135 Water street. 40 4' 


600 WORTH OF MACHINERY FOR 
sale consisting of Lathes. Planers, 
pright Drills 2 sets of blacksmith’s tools, complete ; 

Lathe Tools, Drills, upper works, and Belting. Benches, 

and Drawers, etc. etc., all that could well fit up a shop 

to this extent for building light machinery, which will 
be sold on reasonable terms, by appiying to JAS. HAR- 

RISON. Jr., Lovejoy’s Hotel, or at room 10, UnionSteam 

yolk ks, curner 22nd street and Second avenue: New 
ork 


HE DAILY SUN—Mail Subseribers.—The morn- 
ing edition is forwarded by the early mails to coun- 
try subscrlbers. at $4 per annum, or $l per quarter pay- 
abiein advance. The postage under the present law is 
as follows:—To any Post Oftice in the State of New York, 
78 cents per year, payable quarterly, 1912 cents in ad> 
vance. To any Post Office out of New York State, but 
within the United States, $1 56 per year, payable quar- 
terly, 38 cents in advance. 
MOsE8 8 BEACH, Publisher. 
Sole Proprietor of the Sun Establishment. 
39 Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts. 
V ROUGHT IRON PIPE—Boiler Flues Pumps 
Gauge Cocks, Oil Cups and every variety of fit- 
tines for steam. gas. and water, manufactured and sold 


on the most. favorable terms, by JAMES 0. MORSE & 
CO., No. 79 John st., New York. 3y 8* 


ACK SCREWS AND HYDRAULIC JACKS.— 
For sale at inanufacturers’ prices, by FOSTER & 
LEACH, 26 Broadway,N. Y. 37 13* 
HE NEW YORK WE-~ KLY SUN is now sent 
to subscribers at the following very low rates, pay- 
able in advance :—One copy, 3 months, 25 cents ;6 mos, 
50 cts.; 1 year, 75 cts ; 16 months, % ; 3 copies, 1 year, $2; 
8 copies $53 13 copies, #8; 25 copies, $J5. The pos age 
within the State is only 13 cents a year—out of the State 
26 centsayear. (@7Notraveling agents are employed 
Specimen copies sent gratis. Allletters should be post 
paid and directed to MOSES 8. BEACH, 
39 8un Uttice, New York. 


OR SALE-Two patents (of late date) for improve- 
ments in Safe. Locks; both locks are unpickable 
an powder proof ; simple’ to manufacture. and meet 


with a good out Address LINUS YALE, Newport, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y. 39 3* 


ALL AND BALLARD, (successors to Ball and 

Rice ) Worcester, Mass.. continue to manutacture 
the well known Daniels Planers: Gray and Wood. Pat- 
ent Planers, being a combinattion of parts of the Dan- 
iels and Woodworth Planing Machines. This machine 
do s the work fast and very nice; alao Wr‘ght’s Scroll 
Saws. Tenoning and Sash Molding Machines warrant- 
ed to be of a superior quality, and have recently been 
much improved ; we also manufacture Mortising Ma- 
chines, anda variety of other articles wanted to accom- 
pany the above pamed machines. 38 4* 


JBRICATING OILS—We are prepared to furnish 
.Cumberland’s Patent Metallic Oil, and other supe- 
nor lubricating materials; Kailroad and Steamship 
Companies. and all parties using machinery, will tinda 
decided advantage in using our ols which are more 
any economical then others in market. The Metallic 
Qil is favorably known for durability , forsaving power 
and for preventing the heating and wearing offmach n- 
ery. The price “four No. 1 oil is only ¢1,15 per vajlon. 
Orders will receive prompt attention, WEED& CO, 
cfiice 134 Pearl st. N.Y. 38 4* 


REMPER’S PATENT REGULATOR and Fuel 
Economiser for Stationary or Marine Engines; will 
regulate better and with less fuel thanany other known 
mode. Also will stop the envine, in case of accident.— 
The whole combined in one and warranted for _gover- 
nors or valves Address JOHN TREMPER 

37 6° No. 1 South Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wrens PATENT CIRC ULAR SAW MILLS 
Manulactured by H. WELLS & CO., Florence, 
Mass. Double Mills. No 1 to 10, with 40 and 24 inch to 
54 and 43 inch Saws. Single Mills with 36 inch to 72 
inch Saw. Admitted the best in the United States for 
tne general lumbering business, especially the Double 
Mills. for cutting all s:zes of logs which we can furnish. 
say No.4 with43 and 30 inch saws, complete. at less 
than the price of a 72 inch Saw, and a grest saving in 
lun ber and power is effected th ereby.. hild’s Circular 
Saw Mills also constantly on hand. 37 4eow* 


LAUFER Ys, C. HILL, No. 12 Platt st., N. Y. 

i race in Steam Engines, Boilers, Planers, Lathes 

wucks Drills, Pumps ; Mortising, Tenoning, and Sash 
Machines Woodworth’s and Daniel’s Planers; Dick’s 

Punches, Presses, and Shears: Cob and Corn Mills; 

Harrison’s Grist Mills; Johnson’s Shingle Mills ; Belt- 
ing, Oil, &c. 27 e3w 


\HE CHEAPEST HORSE POWER KNOWN. 
Patented April 1st, 1855.—8'mpson’s horse power 
has not a gear wheel about it, and it can be constructed 
and kept in repair by anordinary mechanic. Ii costs 
less and furnishes a larger percentage of power than 
any horse power known. For the purehase of rights tor 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, New York. Uhio, and theNew Eng- 
land States, apply to Prof. CHAS. G. PAGE, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 35tf 


FFICE OF THE HYDRAULIC WORKS—No. 

28 Broadway, New York. 8team Pumping Engines, 
for steamers, wrecking purposes. irrigating and drain- 
ing lands, deep mining shafts, quarries, and excava- 
tions, railroad stations, tanneries, factories, public in- 
stitutions, hoteis, gas works, &c. Also a largeand i im- 
proved class of Pumping Engines, for supplying cities. 


towns, and villages. Apply t 
33 3m i. R. WORTHINGTON. 


mpue EUROPEAN MINING JOURNAL, RAIL- 
way and Commercial Gazette. A weekly newspa- 
per, forming a complete history of the Commercial and 
cientific Progressof Mines and Railways. anda care- 
fully collated Synopsis, wth numerous Illustrations. of 
all New Inventions and Improvements in Mechanics 
and Civil Engineering. Office 26 Fleet st., London. Price 
36,50 pera annum. 36tf 


RAIN MILLS_EDWARD HARRISON, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., has on hand for sale. and is constant- 
ly manufacturing toorder a great variety of his ap- 
proved Flour and Grain Mills, including Bolting Machi- 
nery, Elevators, complete with Mills ready for.use. Or- 
ders addressed as above to the patentee, whois the ex. 
ciusive manufacturer, will be supplied with the latest 
mprovements. Cut sent to applications, and all millg 
warranted to give satisfaction. 34tf 


MPORTANT INVENTION—Patented 7th June, 

1853.—Falconer’s Coupling fer hose, hydrants, force 
pumps, etc.. is the only coupling likely to supersede the 
screw coupling, It can be madecheaper thanthescrew 
coupling, and excels it in every respect, and after a pub- 
tic trial under the severest tests. it has been adopted 
under an Act of the Corporation ofthe City of Wash .ng- 
ton, for the Fire Department, in place of the screw coup- 
ling. For the purchase of rights under the patent. ap- 
ply tol’rof. CHAS. G, PAGE, Washington, D.C. 3adtf 


et pa nnitemt 


oJ CBN PARSHEEY, NEW HAVEN, Conn. Manu- 
facturer of Machinists Tools. Hazon hand, and is 
tinishing. all sizes of Engine and Hand Lathes. Iron 
Planers, Upright Drills, Bolt and Gear Cutters, Univer- 
sal and Scroll Chucks of the best quality and latest 
style, at extremely low prices for approved paper, and 
still lower for cash. 

.B.—It is now admitted by all that New Haven is 
the best place to buy good machinists tools for 25 per 
cent le-s than any other place in the United States, as 
it was the first place and still isthe only place where 
the tool business is pursued in a syst-:matic way, which 
always gives good workand ata low price. And I know 
thatIcan sell (when quality and capacity is consid- 
ered) ten or fifteen per cent. lower than uny other tool 
builderin New Haven. as my business is large,and I 
make all of my own castings, and also 19-20ths of all 
the tool castings made ‘n New Haven. Hence noone 
pretends to compete with me. Cuts of tools, with de- 
scriptions and prices, can be had by addressing as 
above. 40th 4 


OWER PLANERS—Persons wanting Iron Plan- 

ers of superior workmanship, and that always give 
satis‘action. are recommended to the New Haven Man- 
ufacturing Co. New Haven, Ct. 4utr 


O LET—Light Rooms with steady power. on Ca- 

nal, Elm, and Walker, streets, at very low rates, 
Situation central. Engine, buildings, and occupants. 
first class. Facilities for exhibiting new machines, by 
Mr. GAUDU. 102 Walker st. 1 3m* 


ACHINISTS” TOOLS- Meriden Machine Co. 

have on hand at their New York Office, 15 Gold 
st.. @ great variety of Machinists’ Tools, Hand and 
Power Punching Presses, Forcing Pumps, Machine 
Relting, &c , aliof the best quality. Factory West Mer- 
iden, Conn. B11 13* 


- Ss eictees Germ is don pee ete 


B. RUSSELL, Manufacturer of Philoso; hical 
@Apparatus and "Inventors’ Models, No. 7 TW Wash- 
ington street, Salem, Mass. 33 12* 


NDREWS & JESUP—Commission Merchants, 
Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Steam Engines, 
Machinists Tools, Belting, &c., Importers and Dealers in 
Manufacturer's Articles, No. 67 Pine st., N. Y. 23 ly 


MITH’S WATER-TUYEX ES—Prosser’s Patent. 

—These Tuyeres are made of wrought-iron. and are 
warranted not to crack by the most intense heat. Also 
Water-backs and Tables. forkitchen ranges hotels.and 
restaurants, &c., requiring a constant supply of hot wa- 
ter. THOS. PROSSER & BON, 28 Platt st., New York. 


ACHINISTS’ TOOLS Manufacturers, Mechan- 
ice and Railroad Supplies, Locomotive and Sta- 
tioncry Engines, Stam B-ilers, Belting, Cotton and 
Woolen Machinery. Water W hee Pur ps. Blowers, &c. 
O8TER & LEACH, 
26 Broadway, N. Y., Selling aa of the Lawrence 
Machine Shop. 36 13* 


EW HAVEN MFG CO —Machinist¢’ Tools. Iron 

Planers. t&.ngine and Hand Lathes. Drills, Bolt Cut- 
ters, Gear Cutters, Chucks, &c., on hand and finishing. 
These Toolsareof superior quality. and are forsalelow 
for cash or approved paper. For cut giving full de- 
scription and prices. Address, ** New Haven Manufac- 
turing Co. "New Haven, Conn. 40tf 


ROV PLANERS—Of various sizes and superior 

workmanship on hand and finishing, for sale low for 
cash. Weconfine ourselves solely to building Planers, 
and Can warrant every machine, Lathes, Drills. Gear 
Cuiters. Chucks, &c.. of the best ually furnished at 
very low prices. Address THOMPSON, SKINNER & 
CO., New Haven, Conn. 40tf 


a 


equal. 


ARRISON’S GRAIN MILLS—Latest Patent.— 
$1000 reward offered by the patentee for their 
A supply constantly on hand. Liberal Commis- 
sions paid to agents. For further information panna 
New Haven Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn., 
to 8. O. HILLS, our agent, 12 Platt Street. New York. Bt tt 
I 5) —D W. WHITING, Forwarding and 
®e Commission Merchant, Buttalo,N Y.— 
Particular attention given to manutacturers’ goods and 


wares, and shipped at the Ic west rates by any line, a8 


directed. Mark plainly, “care D. W. WHITING, 
Buffalo, N. Y.” 29tf 


ORCROSS ROTARY: PLANING MACHIN?P— 
The Supreme Court of the U.S., at the Term of 1853 
and 1854. having decided that the patent granted to 
Nichoias G. Norcross, of dare Feb. 12, 1550. for a Rotary 
Pianing Machine for Planing Boards and Planks, is not 
an_infringemet of the Woudworth Patent. 
Rights to use N. G. Norcrois’s Patents fel machine can 
be purchased on application to N. G. NORCROSS, 
308 inotiges, New York. 
Office for sale of rights at 208 Broadway, New nor 
Boston, 27 State street, and Lowell, Mass. 16 


B. ELY Counsellor at Law, 52 Washington st, 

“We Boston. will give particular attention to Patent 

Cases. Refers to Messrs. Fionn & Co., Belentifie Ameri- 
can. 


AIL’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE STEAM 
Engines and Saw Mills, Bugardus’ Hopsepowers, 
heey Machines. Saw and Grist Mul Irons and Gearing. 
—_ Gumomers, nd cat Drills, &c. oneae Or Hight and 
forgin: and casi executed Wi spate! 
Saye we “UOGAN VAIL & 60.9 Gold »t. N.Y. 
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Science and Art. 


The Art of Dyeing.—No. 26. 

Brown CoLor oN WooLen Goops—A brown 
color can be dyed on woolen goods with the 
same stuffs as those used for common brown 
colors on silk, the only difference in the pro- 
cess being the boiling of the woolen goods 
and all the dye stuffs together, instead of 
dyeing them in tubs at nearly a scalding 
heat. Brown colors on wool, however, are 
generally dyed with different dye stuffs from 
those used for silk. 

Camwoop Brown—Common browns are 
dyed on wool with camwood, fustic, a little 


sumac, and logwood. For ten pounds of | - 


goods, boil them for one hour in the liquor 
of four pounds of fustic, two of camwood, 
half aj pound of sumac, and one pound of 
logwood. These dye stuffs, in chips, may be 
placed in a bag, and the goods entered and 
boiled for one hour in the kettle, without 
any mordant; they are then lifted, and 
about two ounces of cupperas and two of 
blue vitriol are added, and dissolved in the 
liquor, the froth skimmed off, and the goods 
re-entered, and boiled for half an hour long- 
er, when they will be found of an excellent 
and durable color. They ‘are then lifted, 
and well washed, and are ready for dyeing. 
Every variety of brown shade can be dyed 
on wool with these stuffs, and in the manner 
described, by proportioning the quantities, 
using less logwood and saddening (copperas) 
for light shades, less red (camwood) for yel- 
low shades, and less yellow (fustic) for red 
shades. 

PurrPLE Brown—This color is dyed by 
giving the goodsa dark purple dye, with 
logwood, alum, tartar, and the chloride of 
tin, then washing them, and boiling them in 
a strong fustic liquor. This makes a very 
beautiful and durable brown color. The 
kind of stuffs given, if they are good, will 
makea rich color. By increasing the quan- 
tity of logwood and copperas the shades will 
be rendered darker. 

Fast BkowN—The goods are first dyed a 
light blue in a woad or indigo vat, then boil- 
ed ina liquor of fustic, madder, camwood, 
logwood, and sumac, and afterwards sad- 
dened with blue vitriol and copperas. For 
every 10 pounds of goods it requires 5 lbs. 
of fustic, 15 lbs. of madder, 2 lbs. of cam- 
wood, half a pound of logwood, and the 
same of sumac. Two ounces of coppera: and 
two of blue vitriol, will answer for sadden- 
ing. The goods are boiled for an hour and 
a half in the dyewood liquor before they re- 
ceive the saddening (copperas.) 

Turmeric Brown—For ten pounds of 
goods use two pounds of camwood and three 
of turmeric, a gill of sulphuric acid, and a 
pound of sumac. Boil the goods in this for 
one hour, then lift them, throw out one half 
of the liquor, replace it with clean boiling 
water, and‘ add four ounces of copperas, 
which when dissolved. re-enter the goods, 
and boil again for half an hour. Now lift 
and wash them, and they are ready for dry- 
ing. 

Curome Brown—For ten pounds of goods. 
Prepare them forthe dye stuffs by boiling 
them for three-fourths of an hour in 1 1b. of 
the bichrumate of potash, 6 ounces of alum, 
and 6 ounces of red or crude tartar. They 
are then lifted and washed, and afterwards 
boiled in a clean kettle containing five 
pounds of fustic, two of camwood, one of 
madder, two ounces of sumac, and half a 
pound of logwood. The boiling should con- 
tinue for an hour anda half. This is a very 
excellent and durable color. 

—_———— 
The Atmospheric Effect of the Cannonade at 


Sevastopul. 
A correspondent of the Posé states that a 


Frevch savant ascribes the unusual raing gud 
atmospherical disturbances over a great part 
of Europe to the prolonged and terriblecan- 
nonade in the Crimea. It is a little curious 
that we heard some days ago a discussion 
upon the same topic here by some scientitic 
gentlemen, and it was observed that this fact 
was strictly in accordance with the theory 
of Prof. Espy, and was assented to by Arago 


and some of the most accurate meteorolo- 
gists in Europe. 

This famous siege of Sevastopol promises 
to be a subject of interest to men of science 
as well as to men of war. 

In a conversation with some gentlemen at- 
tached to the Navy, we were informed that 
during the Mexican war, when a large num- 
ber of armed ships arrived at about the same 
time at the Pensacola navy yard, their con- 
tinued firing as each came into the harbor, 


was succeeded by a tremendous whirlwind, 
which did muchdamage. We commend this 
fact to the attention of Lieut. Maury, whose 
particular business it is to leok after the 
winds and the courses of the winds. 

[The above is from the Boston Courier ; 
it presents nothing new. The opinion, based 
upon observation, is quite old, that continued 
discharges of heavy artillery lead to severe 
storms. This was the case afterthe battles 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 


PALMER’S 


Fig.2 

The annexed figures are views of an im- 
provement in grain drills, for which patents 
were granted to Aaron Palmer, of Brock- 
port, N. Y., on the 1st June, 1849, and the 
10th Sept., 1850. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view, and fig. 2 
is a view of the axle with its seed boxes. 
The seed is placed in the box, D, in the usual 
way. AB are cog wheels meshing into one 
another, motion being derived from the one 
on the axle of the wheel. The axle box. fig. 
2, contains boxes, which have holes in them 


G 


RAIN DRILL. 


ceive the seed from the hopper and convey 
it through the tubes, H K, to the ground, 
thus sowing the grain in drills. Each seed 
tube is jointed so as to be lifted like N, by 
its handle, L. The seed drops through the 
openings, G,in the bottom of the hopper 
box into the head tubes, O. and through the 
toe tubes, K, into the drills. Cis the pole 
of the drill. Eis a clutch lever for discon- 
necting the seed axle at S, so as to ungear 
the seed axle, and stop the operation of sow- 
ing, also for setting it in operation again. 
F is a latch to hold down the lid of the hopper. 


PALMER’S MOWING MACHINE, 
Big. 1 ——_ 


The annexed figure is a perspective view 
of an improvement in mowing machines, for 
which a patent was granted to Aaron Palmer, 
of Brockport, N. Y., on the 30th of last Jan- 
uary. The improvement relates tothe frame. 

A is the main driving ,wheel with its teeth, 


T, inside. It meshes into a pinion, R, on the 


small shaft of which is a crank to which the | 


pitman, G, of the cutter bar is secured, which 
gives a reciprocating motion to the cutters, 
O. BBBisa cast iron frame secured on 
the axle, w, of the wheel. This}frame de- 
scends to the rear of the wheel to within 
nine inches of the ground, where it is turned 
at right angles and curves down. Another 
part of this frame curves outward from the 
axle, and then downwards, and conncects at 
P, where the cutter beam, C, is secured to it. 
This construction aud arrangement of the 
frame, B, leaves unobstructed space below it, 
and between the wheel and the cutters, thus 
allowing the machine to pass freely and with- 
out clogging, over the cut grass, The differ- 


Ketchum’s is, that the cutter bar and cutter 
in this machine are not opposite to the plane 
ot the wheel, but in rear of it. Neither are 
they in, or nearly in the same vertical plane 
with the axle on which the frame hangs and 
vibratés, but are nearly two feet in the rear 
of the axle, and are entirely without the 
plane of the wheel. 

The cutter beam is made of boiler iron, in 
the form of the letter U. The cutter guards 
are inserted three inches apart, and riveted 
to the cutter beam, C. D is the shoe or guide 
divider. K is a brace (there is one on each 
side) attached at one end to the tongue, S, 
and by the other to a joint connected to the 
frame, B, at a point lower than the axle. L 
is the whiffle tree pillow, and N, the whiffle 
tree central beam. The pole and its adjuncts 
are supported by the strong braces, K. M is 
a regulating wheel and Ea balance weight, 
with a slot, W, in it. By this arrangement 
of frame cutters, the wheel may run over ob- 
structions, or sudden elevations of ground 


ence between this improvement and that of i without affecting the horizontal position of 


the cutter beam. Neither does the wheel 
and cutter beam pass simultaneously into a 
dead furrow, for the wheel is drawn out be- 
fore the cutter beam passes in, thereby re- 
ducing the draught at such times. Again, in 
cutting lengthwise of the furrow, the wheel 
may run in it, and the cutter beam preserve 
its horizontal position and cut close to the 
ground. The pole or tongue, 8, is fastened 
to the frame at a point below the axis of the 
wheel, and the draught of the train acts on 
the frame, to hold the cutter beam snug to 
the ground; this has always been difficult to 
accomplish heretofore. The amount of this 
downward ‘pressure can be regulated by 
changing the point where the braces, K, are 
attached to the frame. The claim is for con- 
necting the wheel, A, the cutter beam, C, and 
the tongue, L, to the frame, B B B, in the 
manner described, by which the said frame 
operates asa lever, the fulcrum of which is 
the axle of wheel A, by which means the 
cutter beam rises and falls independent of 
the wheel, thereby adapting itself to undu- 
lating surfaces; also by which means the 
draught of the team holds the cutter beam 
snugly to the ground, and allows the cutters 
to cut close and smooth. 

More information may be obtained by let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Palmer, at Brockport, 
N.Y. 


a 
Longitude of Cambridge Observatory. 


Professors Bond and Cooley, astronomers, 
have gone to Europe for the purpose of as- 
certaining the difference of longitude bg- 
tween Harvard College Observatory and 
Greenwich, Eng. Thisis the commencement 
of the third series of voyages conducted by 
the Director of the Cambridge Observatory, 
under the auspices of the U.,S. Coast Sur- 
vey, for the accurate determination of a nor- 
mal point in the Survey in regard to the Ob- 
servatories in Europe. 


Inventors, and | Manufacturers 


The Tenth Volume of the Somntrri0 AMERIOAN com- [J 


menced on the 16th of September. Itis an ILLUSTRAT- 
ED PERIODIOAL, devoted chiefly to the promulgation 
of information relating to the various Mechanic and 
Ohemic Arts, Industrial Manufactures, Agriculture, Pat- 
ents, Inventions, Engineering, Millwork, and all inter- 
ests which thelight of PRAOTIOAL SOIENOE is calcu- 
lated to advanee. 
Its general contents embrace notices of the 

LAVEST AND BEST SOIENTIFIO, MECHANIOAL, 
UHEMIOAL, AND AGRICULTURAL DISCOVERIES, 


—with Editorial comments explaining their application ; ° 


notices of NEW PROCESSES in all branches of Manu- 
factures; PRACTICAL HINTS on Machinery; infor- 
mation as to STEAM, and all processes to which itis ap- 
Plicable; also Mining, Millwrighting, Dyeing, and all 
arts involving CHEMICAL SCIENCE; Engineering, 
Architecture; comprehensive SOIENTIFIO MEMOR- 


ANDA: Proceedings of Scientific Bodies; Accounts of | 


Exhibitions,—together with news and informationupon 
THOUSANDS OF O1HER SUBJECTS. 

Reports of U. 8. PA1'ENTS granted are also published 
every week, including OrrioiaL Copiss of all the PA- 


TENT CLAIMS; these Claims are published inthe Boi- 


entific American IN ADVANOR OF ALL OTHER PAPERS. 

The Conrrisurors to the Scientific American are 
among the MOST EMINENT scientific and practical 
men of the times. The Editoria! Department is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be conducted with GREAT ABIL- 
ITY, and to be distinguished, not only forthe excellence 
and truthfulness of its discussions, but for the fearless- 
ness with which error is combated and false theories are 
exploded. 

Mechanics, Inventors, Engineers, Obemists, Manu- 
facturers, Agriculturists, and PEOPLE IN EVERY PRO- 
FESSION IN LIFE, will find the SomNTiFIO AMERIOAN 
to be of great value in their respective callings. Its 
counsels and suggestions will save them HUNDREDS 
OF DOLLARS annually, besides affording them a con 
tinual source of knowledge, the experience of which is 
beyond pecuniary estimate. 

The SOIENTIFIC AMERICAN is published once a 
week; every number contains eight large quarto pages, 
forming annually acomplete and splendid volume. il- 
lustrated with SEVERAL HUNDRED ORIGINAL EN- 
GRAVINGS. 
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